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BENJAMIN D°ISRAELI AND JOHN 
BRIGHT, 


THE CHAMPION OF THE CROWN AND THE 
CHAMPION OF THE PEOPLE. 


TnerE probably are not among men 
now living two more shining instances 
of success in public life than are found in 
the lives of the great English statesmen 
whose faces head this article. 

Coming, one from a despised race, the 
other from the great middle classes, they 





have risen by the sheer force of ability 
to fill the eyes of the English nation and 
to be the representatives of the two 
great parties which embrace all her 
subjects, those who contend for the 
maintenance of the royal prerogative, 
and those who continually demand larger 
liberty for the common people. 


The political career of Mr. D’Israeli 
thus far is one of the most extraordinary 
in English history. Of Jewish parentage, 
unaided by family, wealth, and connec- 
tions, he has by his own peerless genius 
bearded the sneers of the world heaped 
upon his race, and fought his way up, 
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first to literary reputation and then to 
political influence and power, till now 
he controls the finances of the mightiest 
commercial nation on the face of the 
globe. 

Look at his face. The leading record 
there is glorious ability. What can not 
such an eye as that pierce? what of 
human knowledge can not that brain 
master? What problem so intricate, so 
difficult, or so perplexing that it will 
not be patiently, persistently, steadily 
wrought out, and the solution recorded 
in letters of light ? 

Next to ability in this face we read 
towering ambition. The eyes seem ever 
fixed on some distant glittering height, 
and this ability and ambition based on 
self-appreciation, exhaustless patience, 
and unflinching industry must work out 
the grand result—world-wide fame. 

Mr. D’Israeli never forgets— never 
allows others to forget—that he is of 
that race whence all our prophets came 
and Jesus Christ himself was born, If 
we can imagine that face glowing with 
divine inspiration as it is with intellectual 
power, we may almost see another 
Isaiah with lips touched by burning 
coals from God’s altar. On one occasion, 
when taunted with being a descendant 
perhaps of the thief on the cross, he re- 
plied, in proud and soul-stirring words, 
“ My blood thrills with the traditions of 
my race! My ancestors were lords of 
the tabernacle and princes in Israel when 
his were naked savages in the woods of 
northern Germany.” 

With aristocratic sympathies thus running 
back through kings, and princes, and patri- 
archs to the plains of Mesopotamia, it is not 
surprising that Mr. D’Israeli should ally him- 
self with the party supporting the royal pre- 
rogative, the conservative rather than- the 
reforming party, in English politics. Yet so 
cautious, so sagacious, so clear-sighted a poli- 
tician is he, that he makes just concessions 
enough to soothe the popular mind. Indeed, 
in 1859, he advocated the extension of suffrage 
to the whole body of the educated class, without 
regard to property. But this measure was 
defeated in the House of Commons. 

Let us study this face phrenologically. The 
brain is large and fully developed in both the 
cerebrum and cerebellum. The intellectual 
faculties are splendidly developed. The organs 
which lie above the eye are large, as Form, 
Size, Color, Order, making the man when 
taken in connection with full Ideality and Sub- 
limity, an artist in the highest sense of that word. 
And Mr. D’Israeli is an artist. Not pigments and 
pencils are his tools, but he paints with words, 
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drawing from his well-filled armory every 
weapon of brilliant rhetoric, weighty argu- 
ment, keen invective, and polished satire. 
The fullness of the cerebellum gives him strong 
motive power and active recuperation, so that 
he can accomplish marvels of industry without 
undermining the force and vigor of his consti- 
tution. In him we find a rare union of the 
mental, motive, and vital temperaments, one 
imparting activity and intensity, the others 
solidity, power, and recuperation. 

Mr. D'Israeli is one of the finest instances of 
the power of industry and perseverance in con- 
quering the obstacles in the path of an aspirant 
for political honor and distinction. Four succes- 
sive attempts to enter Parliament were failures, 
but on the fifth he achieved the great object of 
hisambition. His first speech called forth only 
laughter and ridicule in the House. He closed 
it with these famous words: “I have begun 
several times many things, and I have often 
succeeded at last. Ishall sit down now, but the 
time will come when you will hear me.” For 
two years he was silent, and when he again 
opened his mouth in Parliament his speech 
was listened to with attention, and warmly 
applauded for its ability. 

In person, Mr. D’Israeli is of medium size, 
with intensely black eyes and glossy raven 
hair. He dresses with artistic elegance and 
perfection in the finest of velvet and broad- 
cloth; gems of rare value adorn his person, 
and he never appears but in exquisite toilette. 
In public, the air of solitariness ever hangs 
about him. He always sits alone, stands alone; 
other members may be seen chatting together 
pleasantly and familiarly ; but with Mr. D’Is- 
raeli, never. 


As our eyes turn from this face to that of 
Mr. Bright, what a striking contrast do we find 
in every feature and in the whole character of 
theman! Mr. Bright is the representative and 
embodiment of the middle classes of English 
people. There are no traces of ancient lineage 
or of ancient culture in the face. But two or 
three generations back, and Mr. Bright’s an- 
cestors were sons of the soil, bred to industry 
of the hand and arm, of the muscle rather than 
of the brain. From this class has arisen the 
finest names in English annals, names whose 
luster came, not from a long line of titled 
nobility and royal blood, but from a nobler 
origin and by the imposition of a mightier 
power — Shakspeare, Milton, Macaulay, the 
two Chathams, Sir Robert Peel, Wellington, 
Nelson, and a long roll of bright names, in 
every department of civil, military, and political 
distinction. At their birth the great Dispenser 
of gifts presided, and inspired one with the 
spirit of poetry, another with the love of 
knowledge, another with thirst for supremacy 
in political power, and all with unflinching 
perseverance, unwearied application. To John 
Bright, he gave an earnest love of English- 
men, and the mission to labor for their eleva- 
tion, comfort, free speech, and to secure them 
the largest degree of personal liberty. 

Mr. Bright owes his proud position in the 








hearts of the English people to his ability and 
philanthropy. He is not personally ambitious, 
his eyes seem not like those in the other face, 
to gaze upon some distant pinnacle of power, 

~ but rather to view great measures looking to 
the permanent interest and advancement of his 
constituents. For this end he labors, forgetful 
of self, yet made everywhere to feel that thus 
he has become the very idol of the English 
people and the exponent of their will and 
power. 

What a development in the region of 
Benevolence do we see in his head! Other 
organs of the intellect are also large and full. 
Language, as seen by his eye, is well developed. 
He is bold, cautious, self-relying, conscientious, 
firm, progressive. Once satisfied as to the 
justice of his cause and its utility, he pushes 
right on, overcoming one obstacle after another, 
to the goal of success. 

Mr. Bright is eminently a social man and of 
warm domestic instincts, but so ardently de- 
voted to the interests of the people that he 
seldom indulges himself in the delights of 
home. “Mother,” said his little daughter, 
“who is that pleasant gentleman that some- 
times comes to see you and stays all night?” 
“That, my daughter,” was the reply, “is your 
father.” 

Much as we may admire the sheer force and 
ability by which D’Israeli has risen once and 
again and again to be the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Prime Minister of England, 
when we see John Bright unselfishly devoting 
himselfsoul and body, not to his own aggrandize- 
ment and the achievement of ambitious per- 
sonal designs, but to the highest good and 
largest happiness of his people, our hearts are 
touched, and in our inmost souls we do him 
reverence. The Israelite is a brilliant, splendid, 
successful man! but the Englishman is a glori- 
ous philanthropist ; and Jesus Christ has taught 
us by his life and by his death which we 
should most admire, which most earnestly 
strive to imitate! In these two behold the 
contrast between Judaism and Christianity ; 
the one shut up in itself, exclusive, aristocratic, 
stationary ; the other diffusive, all-embracing, 
genial, progressive ! 

Though liberally educated, Mr. Bright is not 
at all a literary man. His successes are not 
with the pen, but in the line of business activity, 
promotion of great reformatory measures, and 
public speaking. He is noted for force and 
earnestness rather than rhetorical finish and 


oratorical elegance. He has written nothing - 


to charm the scholar and delight the esthetic 
reader as D’Israeli has, but he has stirred the 
English heart to its depths and carved his 
name thereon in ever-during capitals. 

In person Mr. Bright is stoutly built, with 
light complexion, blue eyes, hair brown and 
silky, skin fine and ruddy, presenting in all 
these points as marked a contrast to the Prime 
Minister as is found between their aims and 
characters. 

Mr. Bright was born in 1811, in Greenbank, 
Lancashire, and is now fifty-six years old. His 
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father, a cotton spinnerand manufacturer, gave 
his son a liberal education. After pursuing his 
studies for several years he went into the 
manufacturing business, under the firm name of 
John Bright & Brothers. Seeing the great evils 
growing out of the excessive use of ardent 
spirits among the operatives in the manu- 
facturing districts of England, especially in 
Lancashire, he commenced a series of lectures 
on Temperance, which were very beneficial in 
their effects, and brought Mr. Bright into public 
notice. This was in 1836. 

Soon after (in 1838) we find him vindicating, 
both with tongue and pen, the principles of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, and second only 
to Mr. Cobden in his position and influence 
with that philanthropic body. In 1843 he 
became a candidate for Parliament from Dur- 
ham, and though at first defeated, a vacancy 
occurring, he was elected. - He took part with 
ability and success in the exciting discussions 
on free trade, with which Parliament was 
chiefly occupied from 1848 to 1845, and divides 
with two or three others the honor of bringing 
Sir Robert Peel over to the free trade party, 
and causing the repeal of the heavy duties on 
imported breadstuffs. From 1852 to 1857 he 
represented Manchester in Parliament; and as a 
member of the Society of Friends and a leading 
member of the Peace Society he strenuously 
opposed all warlike measures, and earnestly 
supported the deputation sent to the Russian 
Emperor to dissuade him from the Crimean 
war. In 1858 we find him representing 
Birmingham, and prominent in the overthrow 
of the Palmerston cabinet. He was a warm 
advocate of the reduction of the military 
establishment, and as strenuous an opponent 
of the policy of Asiatic conquest: Mr. Bright, 
though pecuniarily injured by the stagnation 
of manufactures in England arising from the 
great Rebellion, earnestly sympathized with 
the North in the gigantic struggle, and in 
Parliament advocated measures tending to aid 
the United States in subduing its internal foes. 

An intelligent, wise, and all -embracing 
philanthropy seems to be the motive power of 
Mr. Bright’s character. Temperance, free 
trade, peace, stability of government, enlarged 
suffrage, the fundamental pillars upon which 
the prosperity and happiness of the race 
depend—of these Mr. Bright is the champion, 
to secure these he devotes his ability and his 
life. 

Mr. D'Israeli was born in London in 1805, 
and is the eldest son of Isaac D’Israeli, author 
of Curiosities of Literature. He was educated 
at a private academy in London, and while 
very young became the clerk of an attorney, 
where he remained three years. Weary of this 
drudgery, and aspiring to higher position than 
he could hope for in the legal profession, 
through his father’s distinguished friends he 
obtained admission into the best society in 
London. Here he soon became a decided 
favorite on account of his personal beauty, his 
elegant manners, and his brilliancy in conver- 
sation. When nineteen he visited Germany, 





and on his return to England entered upon his 
literary career, which was remarkably brilliant 
and successful. Ambitious of political as well 
as literary renown, after repeated failures he 
at last obtained a seat in Parliament, and has 
gone on up conquering one obstacle after 
another, until for years he has been the leader 
of the House of Commons and minister of 
finance in the English cabinet. L. E. Le 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


[CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER. ] 

THE next question for consideration will be 
whether there are any facts which will enable 
us to determine the location of the organ of 
consciousness and its associative organ, voli- 
tion. Dr. Carpenter locates the organ of con- 
sciousness in the sensory ganglia. He says: 
“The sensory ganglia must be collectively re- 
garded as forming the organ through whose in- 
strumentality the mind is rendered conscious 
of impressions made on the organs of sense ; 
and reasons have been advanced for the belief 
that it also serves as the instrument whereby 
the consciousness is affected by cerebral changes 
which in so far as they take place independ- 
ently of the will, are the cause, and not the 
consequence, of mental activity.” In another 
place, Dr. C. says: “ Hence we may fairly re- 
gard the thalami optici as the chief focus of the 
sensory nerves, more especially as the gangli- 
onic center of the nerves of common sensation 
which ascend to it from the nedulla oblongata 
and spinal cord. On the other hand, the cor- 
pora striata are implanted on the motor tract 
of the crura cerebri which descend into the 
pyramidal columns; and their relation to the 
fibers of which that tract is composed appears 
to be essentially the same as that which the 
thalami optici bear to the sensory tract. Upon 
the precise nature of that relation anatomists 
are not agreed ; but there are several consider- 
ations which render it probable that there is 
not that continuity between the fibers of the 
crura cerebri, and those which radiate from the 
thalami optici and corpora striata to the sur- 
face of the hemispheres, which a superficial 
examination would seem to indicate; but that 
the fibers which ascend from the crura cerebri, 
for the most part, if not entirely, terminate in 
the vesicular substance of the former bod’es, 
and that the radiating fibers of the latter take 
a fresh departure from them. ° bad bad 
The thalami optici and corpora striata, as is 
well known, are very closely connected with 
each other by commissural fibers; and if the 
preceding account of their respective offices be 
correct, they may be regarded as having much 
the same relation to each other as that which 
exists between the posterior arid anterior peaks 
of vesicular matter in the spinal cord, the lat- 
ter issuing motor impulses in respondence to 
sensations excited through the former.” It is 
clear, then, that Dr. Carpenter’s location of the 
organ of consciousness in the thalami optici 





and the corpora striata will not suit our pur- 
pose, for as the two former attend to sensation, 
and the two latter to motion, it would render 
four points necessary instead of two, which 
would not correspond with the duplex structure 
of the brain. 

We must then seek other facts and anatomi- 
cal relations to guide us. We have the follow- 
ing: 1. Horner (Special Anatomy and Histol- 
ogy, Vol. 2, p. 366), in speaking of the optic 
nerve, says: “Its adhesion to the crus is con- 
sidered by many anatomists another of its ori- 
gins.” 2. We know that when it is desirable 
to perform any particular action (for example, 
a performer on the piano may wish to touch a 
particular key), a general volition is issued 
from the organ of volition, while the special 
volitions to each particular muscle necessary is 
left to be carried on by other anatomical and 
automatic arrangements. We will analogically 
assume then, that in regard to the cerebral ac- 
tions, a similar arrangement obtains, the gene. 
ral result of the dispatches received from the 
various central organs being communicated to 
consciousness, while the special communication 
between each faculty and consciousness is left 
to automatic arrangements in other parts of the 
anatomy. 3. We know in mesmeric or biolog- 
ical experiments, the subject, after gazing in- 
tently upon a coin or other object at a suitable 
distance, is thrown into the “ biological” state, 
and can be imposed on in any manner the mes- 
merizer may choose, not being able to distin- 
guish a glass of water from a glass of wine. 
We will therefore conclude that the optic nerve 
being much wearied by the intense gaze, is cut 
aloof from its ordinary communication with 
the organ of consciousness. 4. In 1840, the au- 
thor was severely afflicted by dyspepsia, and 
frequently in undertaking to listen to a public 
speaker, the optic nerve would become much 
wearied, and in a short time he would not com 
prehend a single word the speaker uttered, 
though the eyes remained open, and a friend 
sitting by would suppose we were intently list 
ening, and would make remarks concerning 
the address to us, supposing we had treasured 
it up carefully in our memory ; this was espe- 
cially the case if we undertook to listen while 
the process of digestion was going on. This 
was a wondrous puzzle to us, and we never 
could find a satisfactory exposition in any work 
we read. 

As in mesmeric or “ biological” experiments 
(the optic nerve having been thrown out of 
communication with consciousness by the in- 
tense, wearying gaze) the subject seems utterly 
incapable of using his intellectual faculties, 
and can be imposed on in any manner; and as 
in our own case we could not comprehend the 
words of a public speaker when our eyes had 
been wearied with an intense gaze, we are 
therefore justified in concluding that the com- 
municating fibers from the intellectual organs 
reach the organ of consciousness at or near one 
of the origins of the optic nerve. As before 
remarked, we are barred from locating the or- 
gan of consciousness as Dr. Carpenter does, in 
the thalami opticiand corpora striata, for that re- 
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quiring four points would not correspond with 
the duplex structure of the brain; we must, 
therefore, locate it in some other point. 

To determine the location of the organ of 
consciousness, 1. There must be only two points 
to correspond to the duplex structure of the 
brain. 2. They must be in such a situation 
that they can take cognizance both of sensation 
and motion from all parts of the body. 3. 
They must be in such a situation that commu- 
nications from the cortical portions of the cer- 
ebrum can reach them. 4. They must also be 
in such a situation that communications from 
the cerebellum can reach them. 5. They must 
be in such a situation that communications 
from ail the nerves of special sense can reach 
them. 6. They must be near one of the roots 
of the optic nerve. 

There is one spot, and only one, where all 
these conditions can be fulfilled, and that is in 
the crura cerebri, where the optic nerve crosses, 
and from which Horner says one of its roots 
arises ; we will therefore assume, or, more pro- 
perly, logically conclude, that the organ of con. 
sciousness is located at that point. 

We will further assume that, as Dr. Carpen- 
ter says, the fibers communicating from the 
crura cerebri to the thalami optici and corpora 
striata for the most part terminate in those 
bodies, and the radiating fibers from those bod- 
ies take a fresh departure, and communicate 
with the cerebral organs, and the sensory 
nerves generally through the thalami optici, 
and with the nerves of motion through the 
corpora striata. We have also assumed that 
the organ of*volition is located contiguous to 
the organ of consciousness, and we may con- 
clude that the general volitions are issued from 
the organ of volition (which volitions will in 
the normal state always be in harmony with 
“the dominant idea” in consciousness), while 
the special volitions to each particular muscle 
are automatically issued from the corpora stri- 
ata without the intervention of consciousness. 
We can hence readily perceive why it is that 
in cases of chorea, when the general volition is 
issued from the organ of volition, the fibers in 
the corpora striata to which the automatic ar- 
rangement for the dispatch of the special voli- 
tions to each muscle are allotted, being out of 
order; the wrong special volitions are issued, 
and the individual can not perform the action 
desired, the arms or legs being thrown about at 
random. 

We will also assume that, in like manner, 
certain fibers for the automatic management of 
the special communication radiate from the 
optic thalami to the organs in the cortical por- 
tions of the brain, while the general result is 
communicated by other fibers from the thalami 
optici to the organ of consciousness in the crura 
cerebri. And that it is from this organ of con- 
sciousness that all the stores of memory are 
viewed and in it all new thoughts developed. 
The ability to view all the acquisitions of life 
at will can be considered as the normal state of 
but very few individuals; occasionally extra- 
ordinary men like Scaliger or Napoleon Bona- 





parte seemed to be blessed with such a capa- 
city, but generally the proportion of our past 
acquisitions which can be recalled is very small 
compared to the whole amount. 

The location of the organ of consciousness 
near one of the roots of the optic nerve har- 
monizes with the fact that the optic nerve in 
mesmeric experiments is severed from con- 
sciousness; with the fact that no one can learn 
or think readily in a bright light; and most 
great students prefer burning the “ midnight 
oil ;” and vice versa, with the fact that no one 
can close his eyes in sleep while there is intense 
activity of thought in consciousness; and the 
capability of the spirit to review all the acqui- 
sitions of past life at once, will give us the 
long-sought explanation of the fact, that sin- 
gleness of vision can be accomplished through 
duplicity of organs, for it would be the merest 
trifle imaginable for the spirit capable of in- 
specting a million or two of thoughts and facts 
at once, to look through a couple of eyes and 
not be troubled with double images. 

Had the optic nerve originated entirely from 
the crus so near the seat of consciousness, then 
the effect of the light would have been felt in 
its full intensity and the consequences would 
have been the same they now are under a daz- 
zling light, extremely disagreeable and utterly 
subversive of everything like a continuous 
train of thought; but by the arrangement 
adopted, the individual is kept properly under 
the steady stimulus of light, thus warding off 
the tendency to drowsiness resulting from the 
absence of light, while the images brought 
within the range of the eye can be transmitted 
to the brain through the other roots-of the op- 
tic nerve in the thalami optici without any dis- 
agreeable consequences. 

If, now, the above hypothesis in regard to 
the organ of consciousness and the organs in 
the cortical portion of the brain, and the laws 
concerning the communications between them, 
will give us a clear explanation of, and harmo- 
nize with mental phenomena, both normal and 
abnormal, we may claim that the metaphysical 
theories which will not explain or harmonize 
with them should be rejected, and the phreno- 
logical hypothesis be adopted instead thereof. 

The automatic law of control of the commu- 
nications of the various faculties with con- 
sciousness, linking irrevocably together all the 
particulars read off by the faculties from con- 
sciousness, will give us a clear insight into 
some of the intricacies of “ spontaneous sug- 
gestion,” which have baffled the metaphysi- 
cians for so many years. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Ecnors or THE West.—Mr. E. D. F. writes 
us from that far-off region, Dakota: “ You may 
consider me a life subscriber, and I shall do all 
in my power to promote the circulation of the 
JouRNAL, which, I think, is the very best pe- 
riodical published in America, or in the world. 
Except my Bible, there is no in print that 


I prize more highly.” We would not ob 
to one hundred = ae. such pe Bar Fior ga 





Religious Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall tind him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 





ACROSS THE RIVER. 
BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 

Au! why do we sigh for the joys that are fled? 
We know they are flown forever ; 

And we can not go back to bury our dead 
Across Time’s rapid river ; 

We see them die and are hurried away 
Across the pitiless river, 

And onr pleadings are vain with them to stay 
In the silence across the river. 


But still we reach our helpless hands 
Back across the river, 
To phantom forms in viewless lands 
That lie across the river. 
We listen long for low replies 
To float from o'er the river; 
Weeping, we watch with wistful eyes 
For light across the river. 
And oh! ‘tis well for all to cast 
At times across the river, 
A backward glance into the Past 
That sleeps beyond the river. 
Alas! for those who drink no joy 
While sailing o'er the river; 
Whose gold of life is all alloy, 
Whose mourning lasts forever. 
Cheer up, cheer up! unhappy life! 
Look forward to the morrow; 
Forget earth's bitterness and strife, 
And banish thoughts of sorrow ; 
For oh! beyond the treacherous tide 
Of Time’s tempestuous river, 
Away upon th’ eternal side, 
Our joys will live forever. 
Carvea Hetents, N. Y. 
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WHAT AND HOW SHALL A MAN 
PREACH? 


BY A. A. G. 


Mr. Quick-Witrep—the man who always 
has an answer ready for every question—and 
Mrs. Clear-Sighted—to whom everything is as 
clear as a bell—will both exclaim, no doubt, 
when they take up this number of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and glance at the heading 
of this article, “ What and How Shall a Man 
Preach ?” “ Why, preach the Gospel, of course! 
what else should a man preach? The com- 
mand is as plain as daylight, ‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.’ I’m sure that’s easily understood.” 

But perhaps when Mr. Quick-Witted and 
Mrs. Clear-Sighted begin to compare views, 
they will find that their ideas about the Gospel- 
differ widely. Gospel means good news, glad 
tidings, and it may be that Mr. Quick-Witted 
and Mrs. Clear-Sighted will agree that the Gos- 
pel, as it is called, in the pulpit, and out of the 
pulpit, means good news, glad tidings, of Jesus 
Christ ; but then, as the Gospel, in their view, 
includes a great deal, and a great variety of 
truths, they will fail to think alike. 

And while they are talking, Mr. Over-Care- 
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fal, and Mr. Languid-Frame, and Mr. Look- 
Ahead, and Mrs. Touch-and-Go may happen, 
one after another, to drop in, and oh, what a 
talk will there be then! and a hundred-and-one 
opinions will be expressed about that blessed 
Gospel, which is simplicity itself. Possibly, 
before the discussion is ended, Mrs. Fastidious 
will make her appearance, with her sister, Mrs. 
Watch-Well, and there will be a Tower-of-Ba- 
bel confusion, and it will all be about the Gospel 
—what is, and what is not, included in the Gos- 
pel, what their minister ought, and what he 
ought not, to consider as the Gospel. In one 
thing they will very likely agree, and that is that 
not everything that is lugged into the pulpit is 
a part of the Gospel; but just where they 
agree they will differ, for one will think that 
certain subjects ought to be considered as the 
very marrow of the Gospel, and another will 
say that those subjects belong neither to the 
marrow, nor to any other part of the Gospel. 
And after the question “What Shall a Man 
Preach ?” has been looked at, in every possible 
point of view—after it has been racked and 
tortured and made to let out all it will let 
out, the question “ How Shall a Man Preach ?”’ 
will be brought forward and put on the rack, 
and every one present will have a hand in tor- 
turing it. With regard to the first question— 
“What Shall a Man Preach ?’—Mr. Over-Care- 
ful will say, for he has said it a thousand times, 
“Tt is never necessary for a man to go out of 
the beaten track to preach the Gospel. If he 
only keeps to the well-traveled road he will 
find it easy-going, and every one who follows 
him will find it easy-going, and all will go on 
together and have a quiet, pleasant journey.” 

Mr. Languid-Frame, with whose face and 
speech everybody is familiar, will wake up, and 
stay awake long enough to tell what he thinks, 
and it will be very amusing to see that he 
hasn’t the most remote suspicion that his opin- 
ions have been well known for years. 

“Tam a hard-working man,” he will say—and 
it is the very language he has used before—‘“ I 
toil six days in the week, and sometimes a 
most irresistible languor st« als over me on the 
seventh day. Yes, my brethren, I am occta- 
sionally very sleepy, and it is then that I lose 
all power to hold up my head and hold open 
my eyes. And, ah, it is then, when I can no 
longer direct my thoughts or my eyes to the 
pulpit, that I want to know that the preaching 
is safe. It is true that I shall not, at the time, 
be conscious of it, but it will be delightful to 
think, as I pass through the valley of Languor 
into the land of Nod, that all is safe on high, in 
the pulpit.” Mr. Look-Ahead, who is a near 
relative of Mr. Languid-Frame, although he is 
never troubled with drowsiness—for he don’t 
belong to the sleepy branch of the family—will 
say—he has been heard over and over again 
to say it—“ My brethren, I am rightly named 
—I always look ahead. I havea very peculiar 
temperament, and, like my brother Careful, I 
think that ministers should be cautious, lest 
they venture outside of the Gospel, and thus 
make trouble for themselves and their hearers. 





The Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is, as I 
view it, a Gospel of peace, and whatever makes 
a stir, an excitement, has nothing in it of the 
quietness of peace.” 

During this exchange of opinions, Mrs. 
Touch-And-Go’s voice will be heard — and 
she’ll say just what she always says when she 
talks about ministers. 

“TI always want a minister to remember— 
that is, if I am listening to him—that the Gos- 
pel can be proclaimed in a few words, and in 
a few minutes. I never could sit long at a 
time, anywhere, at least not in church. It 
makes me nervous.” 

When Mrs. Touch-And-Go has relieved her 
mind, Mrs. Fastidions will speak, as she often 
has, of the delicacy and refinement of her tastes, 
and of the great fastidiousness of her nature. 
“¢ What and How Shall a Man Preach?” she 
will exclaim, raising her little white hands and 
making a gesture of disgust, as the memory of 
some sermon she has heard comes over her, 
“ Why, he must preach what people of taste love 
to hear. I do abominate common, inelegant, 
preaching. It may save common, inelegant 
people, but no others.” 

Mrs. Watch-Well will also take her turn, and 
tell the little cluster of brethren and sisters 
that from her earliest years she was a critic; 
and that she never went to meeting in her life 
without feeling uneasy all through the sermon, 
because ministers are so apt to put things into 
their sermons that they had better leave out. 

The truth is, Mrs. Watch-Well is one of 
those who “watch and pray,” but then she 
has an original way of obeying the Scripture 
command. She watches her minister and 
prays he may make no mistakes. 

But Mr. Love-Good and Mr. Do-Good—the 
twin brothers—have a very poor opinion of 
Mrs. Watch-Well, and also of Mr. Quick-Wit- 
ted, and Mrs. Clear-Sighted, and Mr. Over-Care- 
ful, and Mrs. Fastidious, and all the others who 
undertake to tell what and how a man shall 
preach. Now, Mr. Love-Good and Mr. Do- 
Good are full of charity—their faces shine with 
it, but they insist upon it that nobody has a 
right to put a minister into a strait jacket 
and compel him to wear it. _ “Let every min- 


‘ister take his own way,” they say, “for there 


is nothing in the world so hard for a man as to 
be some one else. Let him take the responsi- 
bility of preaching what he believes to be the 
Gospel, and if it hits you, brother Quick-Wit- 
ted, or sister Clear-Sighted, don’t hand it over 
to the next pew. Let it stay in yours, and let it 
do its work there, and when you see your min- 
ister again, thank him for the sermon that hit 
you and hurt you.” ; 

Most earnestly do the brothers Love-Good 
and Do-Good enjoin it upon all who go up to 
the “ courts of the Lord” not to be busybodies, 
or meddlers with what belongs to the pulpit, 
and to the minister who stands in it. 

“Don’t burden him with your convictions,” 
they say, “ when he is already burdened with his 
own, and particularly with the great, oppressive 
conviction that you are not what you ought to 





be, that you are not as self-denying, not as beney- 
olent, not as full of good works as you ought 
to be. That is the heaviest conviction he has 
to carry, and it is so heavy that its weight 
gives him anxious days and restless nights ; and 
you had better not add your conviction that 
his preaching is too plain, too close, too rous- 
ing, or not calculated to please the popular taste. 
Take what he gives you, take it like a man, 
and let it work in your spiritual nature and 
give you new health and strength—take it as 
medicine, if need be, and bless the doctor. As 
to your minister's reputation among men, 
let the good Lord see to that, for most tenderly 
does he guard the reputation of his servants.” 

Both Mr. Love-Good and Mr. Do-Good are 
men of a very cheerful countenance. They 
often smile—yes, even laugh—over their work, 
and they can not think, as Mr. Sobriety and 
Mr. Solemn-Face and others do, who attempt 
to tell not only what a man ought to preach, 
but how he ought to preach. 

“If your minister does his work well, if his 
whole heart is in it, let him do it with a short 
face instead of a long face, if he sees fit,’ say 
these good brothers. “And if he chooses to 
sing songs, and make merry with his friends, 
and be glad as he journeys to the land of Ca- 
naan, don’t talk to him about the dignity and 
solemnity of his holy office—in short, don’t be 
so unholy as to tell your minister what or how 
he shall preach.” 


<0 + 


EXTEMPORARY PREACHING.* 


Tue author of this work is an English cler- 
gymen, who read his sermons for fourteen 
years, and becoming convinced that he was 
doing no good, resolved to change his plan. 
The candor of his confessions in regard to 
these fourteen years is wonderful. He says 
that he felt a sense of mortification every time 
he left the pulpit. For six years he did not 
write a single new sermon, but rehashed the old 
ones. The effect of this upon the congregation 
may well be imagined. So at last he made a 
bold effort and spoke without even notes. The 
change was a difficult one, but he persevered, 
and after many years was so well satisfied 
with his course that he took up his pen to 
persuade others to follow his example. 

No one can read this book without being 
convinced of the thorough earnestness of the 
writer. There is no wavering in his conyic- 
tions. Some of the arguments which he uses 
to enforce the undoubted superiority of spoken 
sermons are carried too far. He tells his 
brethren of the Established Church that they 
alone have been guilty, to any great degree, 
of neglecting extempore speech. But the 
practice of reading is far from uncommon in 
this country; and in France, reciting from 
memory has been the custom of nearly all 
their great preachers. The fact is, that read- 
ing and reciting, which ought always to be 





*“The Duty and Discipline of Extemporary Preach- 
ing.” By F.B. Zincke. Reprinted from the London 
edition. Scribner & Co. Price $1 50. 
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classed together, have peculiur seductions, and 
these have been felt everywnere. He also 
assumes that no good can be done by those 
who follow these methods, which is certainly 
not warranted by the facts; Edwards, Chal- 
mers, Massillon, and others, accomplished 
much, although it is possible that they might 
have done still more by other modes of 
speech. With the exception of these over- 
statements, and a few other immaterial mat- 
ters, we can cordially indorse the book, and 
recommend it to the attention of the class for 
whom it is designed. 

There is one argument in favor of extem- 
pore preaching which we have never seen in- 
sisted on. It is, that the best sermon read- 
ers are those who imitate most closely the 
style of delivery that belongs to extempora- 
neous efforts. Imitation is always inferior to 
what it imitates. If written sermons im- 
prove just in proportion as they approach the 
fire and animation of spoken addresses, the 
inference is almost irresistible that the latter 
is the higher mode of speech. 

On page 75, the author, in noting his own 
experience in extemporizing, refers to a phe- 
nomenon that apparently puzzled him not a 
little, but which would not have been so mys- 
terious to a phrenologist. He finds that he 
can think and talk at the same time, and won- 
ders how it can be. He hesitates between 
two explanations. One is, that the brain is in 
two hemispheres, each of which may act 
separately. The other is, that the mind at- 
tends first to one subject, then flies to the other, 
and back again, like a weaver’s shuttle. The 
latter would be certainly a hand operation ; 
and if the thought of the discourse would 
have to be let go while the speaker was 
searching for words to clothe it in, we fear 
that extempore speaking would be a very un- 
certain process. The first explanation is no 
more satisfactory, for the operations of the 
mind that one carried on simultaneously are 
not two-fold, but manifold. Let us see what a 
few of them are. First, the subject is dwelt 
upon; second, comparisons are sought for to 
illustrate it; third, proper language is found 
in which to dress the whole ; fourth, the voice 
is intelligently controlled, modulated, accel- 
lerated, or retarded ; fifth, the gestures of the 
arms and body, the expressions of the face, are 
fitted to the subject; sixth, the feelings of sor- 
row, love, indignation, etc., are called into play ; 
and seventh, the audience is closely observed. 
All these, and still other operations must be 
performed at once, and without confusion, in a 
good extempore speech. Truly, if the brain 
was a single, or even a dual organ, it would 
have enough to do, and those who seek to re- 
lieve it by having their words all on paper, 
would not be unphilosophical. But how 
easily are all these things explained by phreno- 
logical science. Each organ does its own 
work continuously, and no other one interferes 
with it. Every good speaker knows that he 
can observe the audience, attend to his words, 
make the proper gestures, reason closely, re- 
call facts in his memory, and choose what he 
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wants from them, without embarrassing effort. 
Causality and Comparison, reason and illus- 
trate; Eventuality and Individuality furnish 
the basis of fact; Language clothes thoughts in 
words ; the perceptives generally observe what 
affects the organs of sense; Time and Tune key 
the voices ; Imitation controls the gestures, and 
thus all goes on harmoniously—that is, if the 
faculties have been trained to work together ; 
otherwise the activity of one stops another, as 
talking prevents some men from using their 
arms. Butif in speaking we attempt to carry on 
two processes simultaneously, that involve the 
use of the same organs, it will be widely differ- 
ent. Let any speaker try to carefully note the 
faces of his audience, while at the same time 
he brings some object up before his mental 
eye, and tries to describe its form, color, and 
position. He may use the words that describe 
these qualities easily enough if he has pre- 
viously placed them in his memory, for that 
only involves the use of the organ of Lan- 
guage. But if he attempts to describe from 
the mental conception and at the same time to 
keep his eye on the audience, he will feel all 
the confusion of the shuttle process. We have 
been often surprised, after speaking upon sub- 
jects that did not require the use of the ob- 
serving faculties, and looking familiarly into 
the faces of those who were near at hand, rec- 
ognizing them, and noting the effects of what 
was said on them, to find that as soon as we 
ventured on an earnest description of natural 
objects, the faces before us would fade as com- 
pletely as if a cloud had intervened. A few 
experiments of this kind would make any 
opponent of Phrenology take a humbler tone. 
WM. PITTENGER. 


ep mm 
BISHOP HOPEINS. 


Tae Rient Reverexp JouN HENRY 
Horxurxs, D.D., Bishop of Vermont, and Pre- 
siding Bishop in the Episcopal Church of 
the United States, died on the 9th of January 
last. Although in 1866 we gave a brief sketch 
of him, his high official position and eminent 
mental attainments merit some notice by us, 
now that he has departed from this sphere of 
action. Of his phrenology we reproduce the 
remarks formerly expressed, as their correct- 
ness has been generally admitted by his ac- 
quaintances. 

“Bishop Hopkins has a decidedly strong 





facial configuration, and should be known for 
his strength of will, tenacity of purpose, and 
boldness in the expression of his sentiments. 
He is a man of rather strong likes and dis- 
likes, his first impressions usually controlling 
to a great extent his views of character and 
subjects. He is not an unsteady, transitive, 
fluctuating person, but decided, disposed to 
carry his point where he can by forcible 
measures, strong declarations, and convincing 
argumentation. He possesses considerable 
policy; he can be easy and frank, or shrewd 
and evasive. He has, however, considerable 
respect for public opinion, the claims of, gene- 
ral sentiment, but he is far from caring to have 
his opinions and authority ignored or ques- 
tioned. In matters pertaining to his profes- 
sion he shows foresight, steadfastness, and 
fidelity. Having once taken his stand upon a 
point of doctrine, he would be one of the last 
men to yield or waver. He is more a Roman 
than a Greek, and in character lion-like. Pos- 
sessing a large brain and good physical forces, 
he is enabled to perform the duties connected 
with his office, and fully meet the expectations 
entertained by the laymen of the Church of 
which he is one of its highest officers.” 

From the New York Tribune we take the 
following succinct biography : 

“ Bishop Hopkins was born in Dublin, Janu- 
ary 30,1792. His parents were of English ex- 
traction, and emigrated to this country when 
he was only eight years of age. His early 
education was received mainly from his mother. 
He was intended for the law, but, after receiv- 
ing a classical education, he passed a year in a 
counting-room in Philadelphia, and for a short 
time assisted Wilson, the ornithologist, in the 
preparation of the plates for his work. In his 
nineteenth year he embarked in the manufac- 
ture of iron in Western Pennsylvania, but this 
business was much prostrated by the peace of 
1815, that two years afterward he failed, and 
betook himself to the study of thelaw. After 
six months’ preparation he was admitted to the 
Pittsburgh bar; he practiced until 1823, when 
he quitted the bar for the ministry. He had 
previously married a daughter of Caspar Otto 
Miller, a retired merchant of Baltimore. Im- 
mediately upon his ordination in 1824, Mr. 
Hopkins became Rector of Trinity Church, 
Pittsburgh, and so remained until 1831, when 
he went to Trinity Church, Boston, as assistant 
minister on the Green foundation. In 1827 
and 1829 he was clerical deputy in the General 
Conventions of the Church, and took a promi- 
nent part in the debates. He was a candidate 
for the assistant Bishopric of Pennsylvania in 
1827, but there being a tie vote between his 
opponent, Dr. Onderdonk, and himself, he 
decided the contest by casting his own vote in 
favor of the other. In the same year that Mr. 
Hopkins removed to Boston, he became Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the new Theological 
Seminary of Massachusetts, and the next year 
—1832—he was elected the first Bishop of { 
Vermont, an office he filled until his death. 
He accepted at the same time the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s, Burlington, which he retained un- 
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til 1856. One of his first acts in his new 
diocese was the foundation of a school for 
boys, which gave employment to a number of 
candidates for orders, and r clergymen; 
but the buildings necessary for the accommo- 
dation of the school entailed upon him a debt 
from which he was not able to free himself 
for many years. He subsequently busied him- 
self in building up the ‘ Vermont Episcopal 
Institute, and was occupied besides with con- 
troversial and other works. Among these 
was ‘A Refutation of Milner’s End of Con- 
troversy, in a Series of Letters, two volumes, 
ublished in 1854. His first work was pub- 
ished in 1883, and his last in the last year 
of his life. In the early part of the Rebellion 
he published a work in defense of Slavery, 
which was much spoken of at the time be- 
cause of the source from which it emanated. 
One of his latest works was a ‘Church His- 
tory in Verse,’ published last year, but this 
effort did not reach the dignity of poetry. 
Bishop Hopkins was present at the Pan-Angli- 
can Synod at Lambeth, in which he took a 
rominent part. While abroad, the degree of 

.C.L. was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. He had but recently re- 
turned to this country and his diocese, and, 
notwithstanding his age, his death will be a 
surprise to many. In the dissension dividing 
the Episcopal Church, Bishop Hopkins was a 
decided champion of the High Church party, 
and refused to sign the famous protest of the 
Bishops last year against High Church prac- 
tices. 








bannnnnnnnnnnens 
Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall t 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.—Cowper. 





LITERARY WOMEN. 


BEcavseE the good Father has bestowed upon 
a woman the gift of “expressing beautiful 
thoughts in graceful words,” is it proof that 
He has kept from her the power of being and 
doing all things else? It would seem so, from 
the oft-repeated remarks we hear of literary 
women, as wives, mothers, and housekeepers. 

Because out of the depths of her soul there 

gush words that lovers, husbands, and wives 
quote as the fondest, deepest expression of 
their own affection, she is voted incapable of 
loving very much. Because of the tenderness 
of her heart, she can fold in words of music 
that mothers all over the land sing to their lit- 
tle children for a lullaby, she is deemed unfit- 
ted formaternity. Because her hand can wield 
the pen, it is thought to be useless with the 
needle. In fact, because she has genius enough 
to write a song, an essay, or a book, it is suf- 
ficient proof with many, that she can not know 
enough to keep aroom in order, cook a dinner, 
or even give directions to a servant; and for 
this reason, “she ought not to marry.” 

If this were true, if God, when He places 
this one gift in the hands of woman, makes her 
a dunce in everything else, then she ought not 
to bring upon herself duties which she has no 
power to meet. But let us know first if it be 
true. One says, “My own observation has 
confirmed this judgment. A literary woman 
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was accepted, and upon entering her house the 
most disagreeable confusion met my astonished 
gaze.” ‘The question was then settled. But my 
dear friend, I beg you to think if you never 
saw a house in confusion, whose keeper was 
not literary? I doubt not that if this woman 
had never written a line in her life, her house 
would have looked just as badly. You said, 
“It is because she is literary,” and not as you 
should have said, “ It is because she is an un- 
tidy woman,” just as people are always ready 
to remark, when a step-mother commits an 
outrage in the training of a child, “ It is because 
she is a step-mother,” and not as it should be, 
“Tt is because she is an unkind woman.” 
Facts have shown that an own child will be 
treated cruelly when the mother is a bad 
woman, and genius and untidiness are not 
necessarily found together, any more than step- 
mothers and cruelty. 

If my pastor should appear in his desk on 
Sunday mornings with hair uncombed and 
face unwashed, I should never think of attrib- 
uting his singular appearance to his profes- 
sion; neither should I affirm that all ministers 
went to church in the same condition. 

Another instance is quoted: “I once called 
upon a friend, and found her sick, suffering 
through need of care, while her daughter was 
busily engaged in writing.” And so the cruel 
selfishness and heartless neglect of this girl 
form the standard by which you judge all 
literary women. Whatever she wrote, God 
knows that it had no blessing in it for any one, 
because she lacked the very goodness which is 
the key to all pure and noble thoughts. Be 
assured that the women who have written 
truest and best have been those who have 
lived truest lives, who have been most loyal to 
every duty, and though the pen at times has had 
to wait, have found it to be the very discipline 
needed to mature and purify thought, and have 
found, too, in the cares and duties love has 
laid upon them, the springs of holiest inspira- 
tion. 

If it be true that the greater love for beauty 
and harmony a woman has in her soul, the 
more disorderly her house will be, and the 

more shabbily she will dress ; and the greater 
power she has to write words that will rouse 
all the tender feelings of others, the more heart- 
less she will be, it is high time that poetry were 
crushed out of the hearts of women, that every 
one who has felt its divine presence should 
stifle the cry of her soul, “ Woe is me if I 
preach not the word God is speaking to me,” 
lay down her pen and live a life of mockery. 

Many persons have the idea that When a 
woman writes at all, her whole time is devoted 
to it, and that everything else must be neglect- 
ed. What has been only incidental is often 
taken as the measure of a woman’s life-work. 

Said Fanny Forrester, “People talk about 
my writing as though that were the only thing 
I ever did. Why don’t they say something 
about my teaching, and all the other work I 
do.” 

Many who read with delight the early stories 





once invited me to visit her. The invitation 
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of Mrs. Stowe, know but little of their history. 


“ Having married a man with more brains than 
money, poverty sometimes knocked hard at her 
door. When necessity demanded, she would 
get a colored woman, who lived near her, to 
take care of the children for a day, and shut- 
ting herself up in a room, would write a story. 
With the money received for one of these she 
bought her first feather-bed.” 

The hand that now writes out the products 
of her wonderful genius toiled faithfully for 
years in household work, and even then gained 
credit for only what she wrote. 

And Mrs. Hemans, through years of toil and 
poverty, forgetting none of her duties, neglect- 
ing nothing for the comfort of her little boys, 
herself their teacher, was singing the sweet 
songs that have lifted the burden from many a 
sick heart oppressed like her own. 

The composition of the beautiful song, that 
has brought to so many sweet thoughts of the 
dear ones gone, “ Over the River,” was no in- 
terruption to a day’s labor. It is said to have 
been written hastily, during an intermission of 
work, at the Lowell Factory. 

Many a young girl, prompted by duty and 
unselfish love for father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, or friend, toiling in onerous work from 
day to day, and in an occasional spare hour 
coining in words the pure thoughts, aspirations, 
and yearnings of her heart, has had come back 
to her, with praises of her genius, the assurance 
that a literary woman can know nothing of 
the duties which she has so well performed, 
that although she might in time be able, by a 
half-day’s or an evening’s writing, to earn 
money enough to pay a kitchen girl a month's 
wages, she could not possibly have the inclina- 
tion or the brains to tell that kitchen girl what 
to do, that should she so far forget herself as 
to marry, her husband would die of starvation, 
and her children cease to know that they had a 
mother. Inshort, that she is destined to stand 
apart from the most sacred offices to which a 
woman can be called. 

It is doubtless true, that there are literary 
women who neglect duties which they have 
voluntarily taken upon themselves, who make 
bad wives, bad mothers, and bad housekeepers ; 
who had better never have married; but it is 
equally true, that there is just as great a pro- 
portion of those who are not literary, who come 
under the same head, and I do protest against 
every fault in a literary woman’s life being laid 
to the fact that she is a writer, leaving the in- 
ference clear that all other women are embodi- 
ments of perfection, because they are not 
writers. 

A woman to be an efficient housekeeper is 
not obliged to wash, scrub, bake, and do all the 
drudgery with her own hands, and if she has 
the power to furnish the money for which 
others will do it, instead of drawing it from 
the slender purse of a husband, and at the same 
time bless humanity with good and noble 
thoughts, I can not see why it is not a fortu- 
nate thing. And because she has this power, 
I deny that she can not have the ability to 
superintend the affairs of a household, and will 
not find the time to exercise it—that because 
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she can write well, she can not love well, and 
loving well, she will do the best thing she can 
for those whom she loves. 

I can not think that Mrs. Browning’s “ Fair 
Young Florentine” ever felt less tenderness in 
the caress of his poet-mother’s hand, less sweet- 
ness in her kiss, or ever received from her less 
care and instruction than would have been his, 
had she not been gifted to “ move two nations 
with one song.” 

Be careful, then, my friend, and not judge a 
whole class by two bad specimens, or you may 
retard the progress of woman more than one 
speech and one vote for female suffrage can 
make good. HOPE ARLINGTON. 

—————- oe 


A WOMAN’S MANNER. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Ir ever there was an age when women were 
made much of—idolized, brought forward, 
developed in every possible capacity, almost 
deified, in fact, this is the age! No woman 
gets a chance to hide her talent in a napkin, 
nowadays. It is brought out, scoured up, 
polished, graven, set on the exhibition tables, 
for every one to look at and admire! If she 
does not reach perfection now, physically and 
mentally, she never will! 

And yet there were women—women, too, 
whose names and memories make our blood 
stir with a thrill of instinctive pride, even 
through the silence of dumb centuries—before 
the days of Calisthenics and Gymnasiums, ere 
“Female Colleges” existed, and when any 
science, beyond the “daily page” of reading 
immortalized by the Vicar of Wakefield, was 
asa sealed book tothem. Wecould hardly im- 
prove on some of those old-fashioned models, 
with all our “ modern improvements.” 

Still we are not altogether satisfied. We 
have gathered the fruit, mellowed, ripened, and 
perfected, but the bloom is somehow rubbed 
off. We are like poor Frankenstein, not by 
any means exactly suited with the result of 
our labors! 

Now, here is the trouble. Our women are 
educated, refined, charming, no doubt, but they 
are not womanly women. We miss the name- 
less grace, the indescribable charm that should 
characterize a woman as entirely and insepara- 
bly as fragrance characterizes a rose! Some- 
how, in the great crucibles of education and 
development, this strange, sweet essence has 
vanished and is gone—nobody knows how, 
when, or where! 

If we were a man—one of those curious 
compounds of strength and weakness, energy 
and helplessness, stupidity and intellect—that 
80 sorely need a second self by way of balance- 
wheel—where should we look for a true wife? 
For something that would be more than a mere 
ormament, better than a compendium of sci- 
ences, nobler than a trained parrot? We are 
afraid we should be worse off than Diogenes 
with his lantern! 

We should not want a wife too much like 
ourself. We should learn to dread the woman 
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who defies us with our own logic, who out- 
talked us on our own ground, who pitched her 
voice a semitone above ours, and who, in short, 
carried the doctrine of equality right into the 
domestic hearthstone. Imagine such a woman 
by our sick-bed ; fancy coming home to such a 
woman after a day of discouraging failure or 
depressing business. If there was a “club 
house” within ten miles, we should flee to it as 
a city of refuge. There is much harsh judg- 
ment pronounced in the world. A man is “a 
brute” who spends his evenings away from 
home ; what, then, is the woman who has failed 
to make that home attractive, and whose voice 
and temper make it hideous instead ? 

Too little attention is paid to the manner of 
women in the nineteenth century. We never 
stop to think that this manner is the letter of 
introduction they carry with them into the 
world; that by the touchstone of manner they 
will most assuredly be judged. And it is so 
difficult to watch this most impalpable of all 
feminine charms, to prune away redundancies 
and cultivate deficiencies! There is but astep 
between confiding frankness and unpleasant 
boldness—between vivacity and pertness—be- 
tween simplicity and silliness! We have no 
sympathy with the prudish damsel who con- 
fines her conversation to “ Yes” and “ No,” and 
looks upon all men as destroying demons, to 
be kept at arm’s length, or looked at through a 
grating; yet is not the other extreme still 
worse? The tendency of the age is toward 
too great freedom in social intercourse between 
the two sexes. Men should be men, and women 
women; and when a young lady slaps her 
brother’s friend on the back and calls him 
“old fellow,” the result is a most unpleasant 
confusion of ideas! It is not at all unusual, 
nowadays, for a girl to “take a cigar” in the 
evening “ with the rest of the fellows!” Nota 
cigarette, that compromise between Spanish 
vice and American folly, but a regular, full- 
fledged cigar ! 

Now perhaps we are hypercritical upon the 
subject; but from the moment we saw a cigar 
between the lips of a lady we were disposed to 
like and admire—always supposing us to be a 
gentleman on the qué vive for a matrimonial 
companion—all respect and esteem would die 
out of our nature toward thatlady. She would 
have unsexed herself as completely as if she 
had been an Amazon. We could neither 
recognize her as a man or respect her as a 
woman. 

Freedom of manner in public is another 
national fault. School girls of sixteen enter 
public conveyances with the confidence of 
young men. They look you boldly in the eye, 
press forward to a seat with the greatest sang- 
froid, and converse across the aisle in loud, 
self-assured yoices about “Lib” and “Tom,” 
and “the party last night,” and “the surprise 
to-morrow night,” as if everybody was as 
vitally interested in their concerns as they 
themselves are. They eat pea-nuts and throw 
the shells past you out of the window with an 
accuracy of aim that makes you nervous; they 
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clean and trim their nails, or perhaps pick 
their little white teeth with pins as they talk. 
Yet were you to call them “ unladylike,” how 
shocked and surprised they would be! 

You see they don’t think! Carelessness is 
the trouble—utter, reckless lack of thought! 
Girls, do think ! 

As they verge from sixteen toward the 
twenties, new perils beset their way. Their 
tendency is to become abrupt, quick-motioned, 
hard-voiced, and fast. They pride themselves 
on an independence which is but another name 
for coarseness. With the pure “ well of English 
undefiled,” from which Milton sang and Gold- 
smith wrote, as a heritage to their tongues, 
they express themselves in language befitting 
a stable-yard or a billiard saloon. They glory 
in the newest slang, the choicest repertoire of 
what Victor Hugo calls“ Argot.” They have 
no respect for the “sweet low voice” that 
Shakspeare loved, but hail you across the 
drawing-room as if you were somewhere out at 
sea, and speak from between their eyebrows, 
metallically and sharp. 

And when the sweet old story of love and 
courtship weaves itself into the chapter of their 
lives, how do they comport themselves? They 
treat it as a joke. They “get engaged” for 
the fun of the thing, not because they ever 
intend to ratify the solemn compact before the 
altar. It is no new thing to hear of a young 
lady, “Oh! she has been engaged five or six 
times!” We hardly blame gentlemen for 
amusing themselves at the expense of such 
women as these. 

And lately we have been surprised and 
shocked to observe the total lack of delicacy 
with which young ladies parade their “con- 
quests” before the world! If a man asks a 
woman to marry him, and is mortified by a 
refusal, has he nota right to take it for granted 
that she will keep his secret as honorably as if 
it were guarded by the most solemn vows of 
silence? What, then, can we think of women 
who boast of their rejected lovers, as Indian 
chieftains carry scalps at their belt, and bring 
the most solemn episodes of life into the idle 
chatter of every day! It is as dishonorable as 
if they had stolen money or forged bills! 
You can demand some sort of satisfaction 
from a man; but when a woman’s tongue is the 
criminal, what redress have you? 

Shall we allow the manner of American 
women to degenerate into mere mannerism? 
Is there to be no dividing line between the 
language used on a race-course and that of our 
young ladies in boudoirs and ball-rooms? Are 
girls to be distinguished from their brothers 
only by the accident of dress? It is all very 
well for women to know how to take care of 
themselves, but there is a stage where inde- 
pendence becomes repulsive; it is right that 
women should develop all their powers and 
faculties, both of mind and body, but they 
have no business with those of a man. 

We are weary in hearing impertinence 
called frankness, coarseness defined as inde- 
pendence, masculine boldness dignified into 
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the place of “a proper tr’ “When once a 
woman ceases to be truly feminine, she loses 
all claim to the chivalrous courtesies which are 
universally awarded to-her sex, without gain- 
ing the respect due to a man! 

others, it is in your hands to make the 
manner of American women the most charm- 
ing in the world. Daughters, it is for you to 
discountenance the bol pe eee 4 of the day 
and study a manner that shall clearly and fully 
represent the white soul and sunny nature 
within. If, standing on the threshold of life 
and the world, you pray for aught, let it not be 
for beauty, or brilliant intellect, or fascinating 
tongue, but for a woman’s womanly nature, 
and a manner that shall be its interpreter. 
Cleopatra herself could not wage successful 
rival ainst such a gift! 

To ueen of Hearts, a woman need only 
be sympathetic, tender, soft-voiced, with faith, 
hope, and charity templed in her soul. _Men 
see enough of the dark and tempestuous side 
of life in their daily existence; their homes 
should be shrines wherein to gather new 
strength and recognize holier types; their 
wives should be “in the world, not of it!” It 
is not necessary for a woman to stand alone, 
defying the world. There are sufficient strong 
arms to fight the battle for her. Her strength 
lies in the very weakness of her slighter nature 
and more delicate frame, and the charm, subtile 
and sure, of a feminine manner is a more potent 
spell than ever enchanter wove! 

Let us not fall into apathy on a subject of 
such importance. The evil is rapidly advanc- 


ing—the remedy can not be too soon applied. 
i 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


BY MISS L. 8. SADLER. 


I HEARD one day a young lady say, 

“ When you go down town, don’t forget it, I pray, 
Dear father, to bring me a book. 

I'm tired of music, I’m weary, you see— 

To sit all day idle I feel so ennui, 
So, father, dear father, now look.” 


“ Ah, yes! ma chére, I will look, my child; 
Your request, indeed, I think very mild. 
What kind of a book shall I get ? 
There's Harper's, and Godey’s, and Demorest’s too, 
And a great many others that would interest you— 
Will any of these please Laurette ?” 


“Nay, father, don’t get me any of these— 

I want something new, to-day, if you please, 
Something I never have seen; 

I'm tired of novels, I’m tired of trash, 

And silly love stories made up like a hash, 
Or made out of nothing, I ween.” 


“You're a strange little girl; but if I can find 

A book that will suit your fastidious mind, 
I'll get it for my little darling ; 

So put on your hat and take a short walk, 

And when I come back we'll have a good talk 
About the new book I shall bring.” 


“ Father thinks I’m a child—he calls me his pet, 
He brings me to read the last novelette ; 
T'll be eighteen this next December ; 
I want something to read that will do my heart good, 
And give to my mind some nourishing food— 
Something I'll always remember.” 
* >. 7 - . 
‘Ah! there is dear father at the'gate now I see, 
With a book in his hand he has purchased for me: 
Oh! I'll give him a kiss so sweet.” 
“ There, little pet, I took a good look, 
Up street and down, to get the dest book, 
And it surely is hard to beat.” 

So he threw in her lap the book he had bronght, 
And he looked in her eyes to see what she thought; 
She said, “ For a joke you've got a diurnal.” 

Bat she tore off the wrapper—and O what applause 
Did fall from her lips when she found that it was 
“THe PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL.” 





DR. BLIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE LEIPSIC DAHEIM.]} 


Axsout twenty-six years ago there died in 
America an English merchant named Black- 
well. He left nine children without the means of 
support. Elizabeth, the eldest,in connection 
with hersister, opened a school in order to main- 
tain the family. Through economy and untiring 
perseverance they accomplished this, but the 
thought often came to them : How much more 
easily we could make our way if we were men, 
or if so many lucrative employments were 
not closed to women! Sickness in their own 
and neighboring families drew their attention 
especially to the calling of medicine. From 
that time on Elizabeth, with that energy pecu- 
liar to her, occupied every spare moment in 
the study of medical and anatomical works. 
This she continued until 1844, when, after the 
closing of her first school, she undertook a 
larger one, which secured her greater returns, 
of which she was able to reserve a portion for 
the furtherance of her object. She was not 
satisfied to commence the practice of medicine 
as many of her sex had done, without either 
diploma or suitable preparation; she desired 
a thorough medical education, and a regular 
physician’s diploma. One of the most promi- 
nent physicians of Charleston, Dr. Dickson, 
received her, conducted her studies, and as- 
sisted her in them as much as possible. After 
she had for three years studied with unabated 
diligence, she went to Philadelphia, where she 
sought vainly for admission in a medical col- 
lege. She did not, however, allow this rebuff 
to discourage her, but having obtained a 
list of the medical colleges of the United 
States, she went to them in turn in order to 
ask admission. Notwithstanding the bril- 
liant testimonials of her Charleston teacher, 
Dr. Dickson, she received a refusal from twelve 
institutions. But she did not relax her efforts, 
and finally the way was opened to her. 

The medical faculty of the University of 
Geneva, New York, did not positively refuse, 
but resolved to lay it before the students for 
decision. These were unitedly in favor of re- 
ceiving her, and even promised in an address 
which was sent to her, that they as individuals, 
and as a body, would so conduct themselves, 
that if she should accept their invitation, they 
would never, either by word or deed, give her 
cause to repent having taken the step. 

In November, 1847, Elizabeth Blackwell 
went, according to this decision, to Geneva, 
and was enrolled as No. 417, and devoted her- 
self to the study of the different branches of 
medical science with a zeal corresponding to 
the difficulties to be overcome. 

In the year 1849 she was, after examination, 
passed for graduation. The church in which 
the commencement exercises were held was 
crowded. After the introductory ceremonies 
and speeches, the young lady, with several of 
her fellow-students, ascended the platform, and 
received from the hand of Dr. Lee, the worthy 
President of the University, the diploma which 
(officially sealed and tied with a blue ribbon, 





the word dominus ehanged into domina) ad- 
mitted her into the circle of the medical fra- 
ternity, which, up to this time, had been closed 
against her sex. Every student upon receiy- 
ing his diploma returned his thanks. Upon 
receiving hers, Dr. Elizabeth said in a low 
voice, while a breathless silence reigned in the 
audience, “I thank you, honored sir, that the 
institute, at the head of which you stand, has 
sanctioned my studies. With the help of God, 
it shall be the aim of my life to honor the 
diploma which you haye to-day bestowed upon 
me.” 

In his closing speech, the President remarked 
that a young lady had, during the last session, 
attended the University, “ an innovation fortu- 
nate in every respect,” and added that the 
“zeal and energy which she had displayed in 
her studies had served as a brilliant example 
to the whole class,” and ‘that “her presence 
had in every respect exerted a beneficial influ- 
ence on her fellow-students; and that the 
heartiest good wishes of her teachers would 
attend her in her future career.” Her thesis 
was highly commended by the assembled pro- 
fessors, and printed by order of the faculty. 


Shortly after, Dr. Elizabeth went to Europe, 
and after several vain efforts, finally obtained 
admission in a few hospitals in Paris; then 
visited the celebrated water-cure at Grafenburg, 
under Priessnitz, and went from thence to Lon- 
don, where she practiced in several hospitals‘ 
and thoroughly acquainted herself with the 
details of the movement-cure, which Geordi 
had introduced into England. Provided with 
many recommendations from eminent physi- 
cians of Paris and London, she returned in 
1851 to New York, where she established her- 
self as “ physician for women and children.” 
But here, also, much zeal and perseverance 
were requisite to success, the opposition of 
physicians, the prejudices of the public, and 
the entirely isolated position which she was 
compelled to assume, must be overcome step 
by step, and day by day. Her path became 
gradually smoother; her practice increased ; 
she became able to purchase’a house; a circle 
of friends gathered around her, and her repu- 
tation slowly and surely increased. 

In winter she lectured before women on 
popular medical subjects. Later, she publish- 
ed a book treating of the laws of life, with 
especial reference to the physical training of 
girls, and particularly insisting that gymnastics 
should be introduced into all schools as a 
regular subject of instruction. 

In the year 1853 she laid the foundation of a 
hospital for women and children, in which she 
not only offered medical advice and prescrip- 
tions to indigent women, but especially to in- 
struct them in the care of their health and the 
physical training of their children, and to insist 
upon the introduction of rational habits of life. 
The peculiar aim of this establishment was the 
preparation of skillful nurses. The under- 
taking succeeded admirably, and four years 
later her sister Emily, who had after great dif- 
ficulties just received her medical diploma, 
joined her. These two courageous women hay- 
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ing by their great perseverance succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the most respecta- 
ble men of New York, and having been sup- 
ported in their philanthropic endeavors by the 
municipal authority of the city, decided, later, 
to connect with their hospital a school for lady 
physicians. 

They confined themselves entirely to the 
treatment of women and children, and now 
stand in the most friendly relations to the 
principal physicians of the city, by whom they 
are often invited to consultation. They have 
succeeded in fully demonstrating the fact, that 
the practice of this profession, which had 
hitherto been considered as belonging exclu- 
sively to men, is entirely compatible with 
womanly simplicity and modesty. 


_s ee oe 
POSSIBILITIBS. 


“ WHATEVER man has done, man may do ;” 
and acting on that proverb, how many diffi- 
culties are overcome and practical results ob- 
tained from apparently impracticable theories! 

Possibilities are the rounds to ambition’s 
ladder; the tangible things which we grasp so 
readily, and thus elevate ourselves to heights 
we desire to attain. That is not a true life 
that attempts impossibilitics; that spends the 
moments of time in attempting to penetrate 
the arcana of hidden mysteries, and dies un- 
satisfied and unrecognized. The foundation 
must be firm, or the building will be insecure. 
Prove your position, and then maintain it. 
The old adage, “ Let well enough alone,” has 
given way to the new system of improvement 
that carries everything before it. “Improve! 
improve!” is the cry of to-day; and yester- 
day’s failures are subjected to the necessary 
test, and made to conform to present exi- 
gencies and nineteenth century principles. 
This is the very spirit of reform. This adds 
new features to science, mechanics, and mer- 
cantile and literary pursuits. One man proves 
that steam can be made useful, and applies it 
to his own peculiar idea. Another sees where 
still greater power can be imparted by it, and 
his suggestion touches the spring in another 
brain; and so the idea goes on developing, 
improving, and bringing out its highest capa- 
bilities. 

God, in making man a superior being, has 
given him such vast control, and the power of 
subordinating to his will, that it is impossible 
for a finite mind to puta limit to finite capacity. 
Nothing but divine power working through 
man could enable him to accomplish success- 
fully one half that he undertakes. The wild 
beasts of the forest are brought into subjection ; 
the untamable forces of Nature are harnessed 
to the chariot of Improvement; the winds and 
the waves perform their part with due alacrity. 

We are but cultivating the seeds that others 
have sown, and we, in our turn, must plant for 
posterity. “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” We make our own 
harvests, and if the reaping-time comes not in 
this life, we shall obtain our increase here- 





after. But there are more reapers than seed- 
sowers—that is, sowers of good seed, men who 
are living on the product of others’ toil and 
care, and doing nothing themselves toward the 
advantage of those who are to succeed them. 

I often wonder what some people think of; 
or if they ever think at all. They deny their 
own ability, and confess a helplessness that is 
a reproach to themselves and to their Maker. 
How true it is that “we never know what we 
can do until we have tried ;” and many a one 
has found himself divested of himself—launched 
upon a sea of troubles, and obliged to use 
efforts that were only lying dormant within 
him. Man is full of dormant energies, many 
of which do not need to be aroused until the 
time of emergency, while others are in constant 
demand, and every day some new capacity is 
aroused by the cry, “ Awake, thou sleeper !” 

Could you ask for a wider field than the 
whole world ? 

However well you do, it may be possible for 
you to do etter. This is not to encourage dis- 
content; far otherwise, for I hold that that 
man is only truly contented who is satisfied 
that ne has done the very best that he could. 
The frog that aimed to be as large as an ox 
attempted an impossibility, and perished mis- 
erably. The rose may say, “I can not be a 
lily; but I will do my best to be a perfect 
flower, the sweetest of my kind;” and the 
effort is appreciated. 

Man, made in the image of God, is capable 
of attaining to wonderful heights of moral, 
mental, and physical excellence, with positive 
good to start upon. There must be a positive 
element before there can be any improvement. 
There is no advance in quicksand. 

Try yourself, and find out of what you are 
capable. “As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be,” and the vail that falls before you and 
hides each successive step of your progress 
will stand like a wall of adamant when you 
trespass on God’s domain, and are checked by 
the warning words, “thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” 

Man’s own heart realizes what are its possi- 
bilities, and knows how much the wisdom of 
this generation is indebted to the past, and 
responsible to the future. VIRGINIA VARLEY. 


> me eo 


A Lirrtz Brier Avurnoriry.—It is not 
only an amusing, but a ludicrous sight to ob- 
serve with what an assumption of dignity a 
young sprig of royalty puts forth his com- 
mands. It reminds one of a beardless mid- 
shipman ordering about an old gray-haired 
sire. It is said that the hardest task-masters 
are they who themselves are only subjects or 
slaves. Put one of these to oversee others, 
and he is most likely to be much less merciful 
than the rightfully constituted superintendent 
or overseer. We see this in schools; a sub or 
assistant teacher, makes a far greater display 
of authority than the principal. Modesty is a 
decided virtue in one whose duty it may be- 
come to manage. 





THE BROAD WAY. 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 


“Many there be that go in thereat,” and 
poor Percy Howell was one of the many. 

He was a frank, good-natured, impulsive 
boy ; the latest born and only surviving child 
of his aged parents. One by one the others, 
whose brief lives were full of blessings, had 
been buried in the village churchyard; and, 
without a shadow of doubting, the old couple 
hoped to see their boy’s promising youth ripen 
into the fragrance and fruitage of a perfect 
manhood. 

Alas! they never sat under the shadow of 
that tree, nor inhaled its perfume, nor gazed on 
its beauty, nor partook of its bounty, for the 
ax was early laid at the roots! 

Percy was just twenty when he left his 
native village for the distant city—his father’s 
house, with its simple cheer, for a homeless 
abode among strangers; his fond parents, and 
the tried friends of his youth, and the sweet 
girl of his choice, for the mixed multitude of 
the metropolis. 

Had you been there when the stage-coach 
stopped at the lane gate; had you seen the 
serious faceé of the neighbors gathered around ; 
the aged mother, wiping her streaming eyes ; 
the feeble father, uttering his blessing; and 
Annie Collins, Percy’s sweetheart, rushing dis- 
tractedly into the house, you would almest 
have thought that the same thing had never 
happened before. They, at least, thought so. 
The neighbors, as they walked homeward, 
said one to another that there were not many 
boys nowadays like Percy Howell. The old 
couple, returning to their fireside, wept to see 
his vacant chair, his lonely dog, his empty 
place at table, and his unpressed pillow. 
Surely no other son so dear had ever left a 
home so sorrowful! 

As for Annie Collins, she went back to her 
father’s cottage, and quietly discharged her 
daily duties. But whatever occupied her hand 
or heart, there flowed a constant undercur- 
rent of thought, and Percy was its burden. 
“ My Percy !” she whispered to herself a thou- 
sand times a day, as if to assure her sad heart 
of its blessed ownership. 

During the journey, Percy, with eyes on the 
lookout and ears on the alert, and with a 
heart full of bright hopes and untried expecta- 
tions, went joyfully on, and thought but little 
of the dear ones at home. 

Yet, when at nightfall he found himself in a 
little hall-room, containing a bed very sugges- 
tive of a bier in its six-by-three dimensions and 
white covering ;- a washstand of iron, with or- 
dinary accompaniments, minus soap; one 
chair; and a diminutive looking-glass, he be- 
gan to wish himself at home. 

“ Wh-e-w !” said he, giving vent to a deep- 
drawn breath. “ Wonder how Annie is! 
S’pose she’s thinking about me, this very 
minute. ’Fraid father won’t get along with 
the out-door work! Wish I hadn’t ha’ come! 
Don’t believe there’s a fellow in New York 
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that’s got a mother like mine! W-h-e-w! 
guess I'll look at the news!” 

He had already seen everything of interest 
in the daily paper, but he caught it up and 
glanced over it to keep the moisture from 
gathering in his eyes. Running down the 
columns, he chanced upon the “ amusements,” 
and the following attracted his attention : 

“Clerks, young men from the country seek- 
ing employment, clergymen, the judges of the 
various courts, policemen, and all officers of 
the law, should visit the Widegate Theatre, to 
see ‘The Old Man of the Moor.’” 

“Wasn't brought up to go to the theater,” 
thought Percy, reading it again. “Don’t be- 
lieve in it; but—” 

A knock at the door. Instead of calling 
“Come in,” as a man does when he has been 
six weeks in a boarding-house, Percy cautiously 
opened the door and peered out. A fine-look- 
ing fellow, beside whom he had sat at the six- 
o'clock dinner, said : 

“Beg pardon! As you're a stranger, I 
thought you might be lonely. Wouldn’t you 
like to go out for a short stroll ?” 

Percy was very grateful, and said as much; 
then took his hat, and followed his new friend 
down the stairs, and out into the lighted 
street. 

They went directly to Broadway. Walking 
along that brilliant thoroughfare, Percy tried 
to appear as if he noticed nothing; but he saw 
much, and thought more. Among other things, 
he observed that the majority of young men 
carried a slender walking-stick, which seemed 
to add grace and dignity to the bearers. An 
air of elegance surrounded these men, which, 
to Percy’s mind, came directly from the fanci- 
ful reeds which they waved coquettishly with 
daintily-gloved fingers. Moreover, they af- 
forded employment for otherwise unoccupied 
hands; and Percy wished foracane. Kingsley 
—that was the name of his new friend—carried 
“a beauty,” the top representing an exquisite 
leg and foot, the knee-joint forming the bend 
of the handle. Percy resolved to have one 
just like it. In fact, he greatly admired Kings- 
ley. He took on no airs; was neither super- 
cilious nor patronizing; and Percy, grateful 
for his attentions, pronounced him a “ first-rate 
fellow.” 


“Do you drink, Howell?” said Kingsley, 
pausing hesitatingly before a brilliantly-lighted 
saloon. 

“ No,” said Percy, as if ashamed; “ I—” 

“ Neither do I,” said the other, moving on. 
“TI take a glass of champagne, occasionally ; 
but champagne is light, you know.” 

Percy didn’t know, but he said : 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“T am a Temperance man,” continued 
Kingsley, with an emphatic gesture ; “I don’t 
mean to say that I believe in total abstinence. 
That is simply intemperate abstemiousness. 
The Bible says, ‘Let your moderation be seen 
of all men.’ Now, total abstinence is just as 
immoderate as total drunkenness. We should 
shun both extremes. In my opinion, the pledge 





has made more drunkards, and consequently 
more liars, than any other one thing on the 
face of the globe! Do you play billiards?” 
“Not much,” replied Percy, unwilling to 
admit that he had never seen a billiard-table. 
“Come in and try a hand,” said his com- 


Percy would gladly have excused himself, 
but with a show of alacrity followed Kingsley 
up a flight of broad steps into a brilliant room 
where a number of men were engaged at play. 

“ Believe I won’t play to-night—I'm rather 
tired,” said he, as they entered. 

“T suppose so,” replied Kingsley, throwing 
himself on a luxurious lounge. “Make your- 
self comfortable for awhile.” 

Following his example, Percy took a sofa, 
and in the course of an hour gathered some 
knowledge of the game. True, he heard some 
things said that sent the blood tingling to his 
brow; true, he observed that the players in- 
variably supplemented their game with a visit 
to the bar below; and he thought of his mother 
andofhis Annie. Nevertheless, he determined 
that he would learn to play billiards. 

“Come in and have a drink,” said Kingsley, 
as they ran down the stairs. “ Only a glass of 
lager; it will make you sleep.” 

So Percy, yielding, found himself standing 
at the marble bar and drinking from a glass 
held in a richly-wrought receiver of silver a 
beverage which, to his untaught palate, was 
exceedingly offensive. 

“Tt is better, certainly, if one has one’s own 
house and can afford to keep a billiard-room,” 
said Kingsley, wiping his mustache, as they 
left the saloon. “Then a fellow can choose 
his company. But, since we can’t have our 
private billiard-rooms, are we to be deprived of 
this manly and elegant pastime? Of course, 
the society at these public places isn’t just the 
thing, but what can a man do?” 

Percy thought of poor Tray, who was cruelly 
beaten for no other reason than being found in 
bad company, but said nothing. 

When he reached his room it was nearly 
midnight. Though very tired, he took up the 
paper, and looked again at the singular adver- 
tisement that had interested him before going 
out. It seemed to apply to him. He was a 
“ young man from the country, seeking employ- 
ment,” and he might get some very useful hints 
from the “Old Man of the Moor.” If clergy- 
men went, as the advertisement implied, he 
might, surely. And he believed he would go. 

Next morning he rose late, and took break- 
fast in company with a very pretty young lady, 
who declared, with a bewitching smile, that 
since they sympathized in the matters of rising 
and breakfasting, they must be firm friends. Her 
hands were so small and white, her complexion 
so delicate, her waist so slender, and her hair 
so beautifully arranged in rolls and crimps 
and curls, that Percy regarded her with intense 
admiration, and mentally contrasted her with 
Annie Collins. It hardly need be said that his 
conclusions were very unfavorable to the sweet 
girl whose devoted heart was ever magnifying 
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his graces and -accomplishments. Meantime, 
the young lady, whose name was Sybil Pearson, 
entertained him with her pretty chit-chat, and 
he lingered long over his coffee. At last, with 
some constraint, he said : 

“Do you ever go to the theater ?” 

“I? Oh, yes! I never lose an oppor- 
tunity,” said she, with a look which meant, 
“try me, and see.” : 

“ Have you seen the ‘Old Man of the Moor?” 

“No; but I want—oh! ever so much, to see 
it!” 

“I would like—I mean, I intend to go. 
Would you—” 

“Go with you? Of course I would!” 

“When shall we go?” said he, animatedly. 

“T am engaged for to-night, and to-morrow 
evening and the next. I can go on Thurs- 
day.” 

Percy thanked her most gallantly, and as it 
was now half-past nine, excused himself, and 
went after the morning papers. Sitting in his 
little room, he ran over the columns of “ Help 
wanted,” and found two or three dozen adver- 
tisements which he decided to answer. Not 
having the slightest doubt that among them 
all he should find a situation, he concluded 
which places he would like the best, and 
started. But, everywhere he went, the answer 
was invariably to the effect that they were 
suited 


And this morning, in late rising, prolonged 
breakfast, and tardy applications for work, was 
but a sample of many that followed. He was 
ever “too late” to obtain a position. Some 
“Jucky fellow” was always “ahead” of him. 
He forgot his good old father’s maxim: “ The 
early bird catches the worm.” Indeed, he 
seemed altogether to have forgotten home and 
friends. He neglected writing, because he had 
no “good news.” ‘He intended to write as 
soon as he procured a place; and so three 
weeks passed, and the lonely, anxious hearts 
of the aged parents were uncheered by tidings 
of the absent boy. 

Meantime, he went with Miss Sybil to see 
“The Old Man of the Moor.” He was dazzled, 
bewildered, delighted, and proposed going 
again. But the young lady reminded him that 
there were many other theaters as fine as the 
Widegate, and many other plays as good as 
this, and that he had not yet seen them. So 
they went the round of the theaters together ; 
and at the end of a fortnight Percy found 
himself without money and without work. He 
stood at nightfall in his little room, considering 
what had best be done. To ask his father for 
assistance was out of the question. He knew 
that only by the most frugal and self-denying 
care the old man had provided him the fifty 
dollars with which he left home. He drew his 
watch from his pocket and looked at it. It 
was his father’s gift. 

“Tf I could sell or pawn it,” saidhe. “What 
do I want with an old silver watch ?” 

An hour later he stood at a pawnbroker’s 
counter. 

“What do you want?” asked the Jew. 
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“Ten tollar! I say no! I give you tree 
tollar—no more. What you say?” 

“Tsay no!” cried Percy, angrily. Then, on 
second thought, “ Well, give me three !” 

But this was not enough, even for his im- 
mediate need. Under a desperate impulse 
he stepped into a drinking saloon, and mid- 
night found him at the gambling-table. Pretty 
Sybil Pearson had shuffled cards for him with 
her delicate, beautiful fingers, and had taught 
him to play. Under the tutelage of his temper- 
ance friend, the elegant Kingsley, he had 
learned to drink more than lager ; but how and 
when to stop drinking had not been a part of 
his instructions. 

What need to tell more? You find his 
history repeated in that of thousands who 
throng our great cities, and end a short career 
of crime upon the gallows. 

The gray hairs of his aged parents were 
brought down in sorrow to the grave, and 
Annie Collins’ golden curls were covered with 
the fresh turf of spring-time. 


ooo 


TIMOTHY 0. HOWE, M.C. 


Tere is much fineness of organiza- 
tion evinced in this face. His tempera- 
ment is of a superior mental type, with 


an understratum of toughness and te- | 
nacity which enables him to entertain | 


vigorous and prolonged intellectual ef- 


perceives the bearing and relation of any 
subject proposed for his consideration. 
He is active in thought and sudden in 
conviction, a good judge of character 
and motive, but not so ready in speech 
as in reflective suggestion. He is an ac- 
curate and direct speaker rather than a 
copious coiner of words. He is not in- 
clined to ring many changes on trite and 
commonplace expressions, but to speak 
with an unction, to the purpose. He is 
strongly impressed by appeals to his 
feelings, and has a deep sympathy for 
the oppressed or the suffering. He is an 
ambitious man, but not ardent in his 
aspirations, not disposed to avail himself 
of any anomalous or exceptionable aids to 
greatness. Being strongly impressed 
with the phases of life in its practical 
currents, contemplating his relations with 
others from an intellectual point of view, 
and being not over-hopeful, he is not im- 
pelled to inconsiderate attempts to secure 
popularity and power, but awaits his time 
and the development of the subject 
which engages his attention. He is a 
nervous man, withal, and has much need 
to bring about, by a careful diet anda 
composed mode of life, an improved 
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the promised land. He is rather 
slow of speech and unimpulsive, 
save at times when his earnest- 
ness kindles into enthusiasm, 
when he “ pours out all as plain 
as downright Shippen or as old 
Montaigne.” With a Western 
audience he has more power 
than some orators of greater pre- 
tension, because he speaks to the 
heart as well as to the ear and 
brain. His political life is a les- 
son of political virtue. He does 
not say one thing and do another. 
He does not make promises to 
the public which he does not re- 
deem in the council chamber of 
the state. He has a political con- 
science, hence his opponents 
honor him, and his friends never 
fail to trust him. He is to the 
State of Wisconsin what Mr. 
Lincoln was to the State of IIli- 
nois, and is known as the honest 
politician. While some would-be 
statesmen—like Penelope in her 
task with her lovers—unwind at 
night the web they wove during 





physical condition—a better tone of 
health, if he would live long and enjoy 
the little span which we call life. 

United States Senator Howe is one of the 


| ablest men of Wisconsin, and one of the most 
forts. He is an apt man, 7. ¢., he quickly | 
| American parliament. 


influential men in the highest branch of our 
His integrity, firmness, 
and foresight have given him great weight 
with the people. As Michael Angelo carved 
his ewn character into beautiful symmetry 
while he was making images for the Pope of 
Rome, so Senator Howe has sculptured himself 
into shape by his uncompromising courage and 
his unyielding honesty. Hence he will stand 
fairer in the future than some who have been 
temporarily raised into power by favoritism, to 
be hurled to the dust again by that iconoclast 
the people. 

Mr. Howe is about fifty-two years of age, and 
more than half of his life has been spent in Wis- 
consin. He was born in Livermore, Oxford Co,, 
Maine, Feb. 7th, 1816, and graduated from Bow- 
doin College. After studying law, he commenc- 
ed the practice of his profession at Readfield. 
In 1845 he removed to Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
where he practiced law in the leading courts. 
He was elected Circuit Judge in 1850, and re- 
signed the office in 1855. In 1861 the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature elected him to the U. 8. Senate. 
Six years of service in the Senate Chamber has 
proved his devotion to the best interests of his 
constituents, and added vastly to his reputa- 
tion as a statesman of the highest order. He 
has many of the peculiar traits of character so 
marked in the lamented Lincoln. Like him, 
he is deliberate in forming his judgment, and 
firm in his convictions; and, like him, he is 
noted for his power of argumentation and 
clearness of vision. He seems to stand on a 
political Pisgah, which commands a view of 





the day, he is always trust- 
worthy, and one knows where to find him, 
and how he will deport himself. There is not 
power enough in Congress to change his pur- 
pose when his judgment and his conscience 
have decided in favor of or against a great 
national issue; and there certainly is not money 
enough in the treasury to purchase his vote. 
It is not overpraise to say that he is truly an 
honest, faithful, discreet representative of the 
vast constituency which delights to do him 
honor. Although he is wise rather than witty, 
profound rather than brilliant, reflective rather 
than impulsive, he does not permit his head to 
gain the mastery ofhis heart; hence he retains his 
hold on public favor. There are scores of men 
who have brains and culture, but they lack 
power over the masses, simply for the want 
of heart and a love of justice. They spill their 
spleen in paragraphs, and in private scandal, 
and in public speech, and are never so well 
pleased as when they can make some shining 
mark the target of their pointless wit. Narrow 
minds are too often the victims of jealousy and 
suspicion, and their eyes are microscopes with 
which they magnify a mistake into an affront. 
With such persons you are an accepted ac- 
quaintance so long as you burn incense under 
their nostrils; but the moment you cease to 
worship the idol, like the cruel god of the 
heathen, it clasps you in a grasp that is in- 
tended to kill. Conceit is forever over-esti- 
mating its possessor and under-estimating every 
body else, and praise bestowed on a rival brings 
the venom to the tongue or the nib of the pen. 
Now it is refreshing to find a fair man, who 
faces every issue squarely, whose love of justice 
will not cause him to withhold what is due to 
an enemy even—whose mind is broad enough 
to grasp the great issues of the day, while 
he looks beyond the narrow neighborhood of 
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self-interest and farther than the boundary 
lines that embrace his constituency. 

About ten years ago Mr. Howe opposed the 
doctrine of State Rights, then ably advocated 
by Judge Smith, a native of South Carolina, 
but a resident of Milwaukee. The arguments 
pro and con. of these debatants were like the 
blows given by pugilists in a square, stand-up 
fight. They were hard hitters; and at the 
close of the contest not a few men of sound 
judgment concluded that it was a drawn battle. 

The following extracts from a spirited speech 
made in the U. 8. Senate on the 10th of January, 
1866, will give the reader a taste of his style— 
and pay him well for his time. 

“Mr. President, when Paul stood there ‘in 
the midst of Mars’ hill” a needy, perhaps a 
ragged, missionary, and told the indolent, 
idolatrous, and luxurious Athenians that God 
had ‘ made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, do you be- 
lieve he was playing the demagogue or not? 
When the Congress of 1776 assembled in Inde- 
pendence Hall, representing a constituency 
few in numbers, poor in resources, strong only 
in their conviction of right, and announced 
to the world ‘ that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
that to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men; and when the members 
of that Congress pledged their ‘lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor’ to maintain 
those assertions against the whole power of the 
British empire, do you really suppose they 
were talking for bunkum or not? And when 
the American people declared in their organic 
law that— 

{ ‘This Constitution and the laws of the United States, 

which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding’— 

do you think they actually meant that, or did 
they mean that the constitution and laws of 
each State should be the supreme law of the 
land, anything in the Constitution or laws of 
the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing? I have put these questions, because 
however generally we may assent to these 
propositions in our speech, there are scarcely 
three theses in the whole field of discussion 
more flatly denied practically than these three. 
We do very generally admit*Paul to have been a 
minister of the true religion, and yet ifhe had pro- 
claimed in the Smithsonian Institute six years 
ago what he did in the Areopagus at Athens, he 
would have been driven outof thecity. Wedo 
with our lips very generally assent to the doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence, and 
yet when the American auto-da-fe kindles its 
hottest fires, it is to roast some reckless Radical 
who dares to assert the political equality of 
men. We can not well deny that the Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land, because 
the Constitution says so, and we have sworn to 





treat it much as if every law was supreme but 
that. I can not now afford the time to defend 
the teachings of the Apostle, or the doctrines 
of the Declaration. But if it will not annoy 
the Senate, I would like to make a few remarks 
in vindication of the Constitution of the 
United States. In my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is time the American people adopted 
the Constitution. We have, indeed, been 
taking the tincture for nearly a century. Iam 
sure it has done us great good. I believe now 
we should try the sublimate, and I am confi- 
dent it would cure the nation. Hitherto we 
have taken the Constitution in a solution of 
the spirit of States’ Rights. Let us now take 
it as it is sublimed and crystallized in the 
flames of the most gigantic war in history. 
The war, as we know, was designed to demon- 
strate that the will of each State was supreme, 
and that the United States must defer to it. 
Before the Constitution was adopted, such was 
the case precisely. The several States were 
sovereign, and for that very reason the Union 
formed between them was worthless. The 
Congress of the Confederation could enact laws, 
but as their laws were addressed to the States, 
and the States were sovereign, they would obey 
or not, as they pleased. 
“Said Mr. Sherman : 


*The complaints at present are not that the — of 
Congress are unwise or unfaithful, but that their? powers 
are insufficient for the execution of their views.” 


“Said Mr. Randolph, of Virginia: 


‘The true question is, whether we will adhere to the 
Federal plan or introduce the national plan. The insuf- 
ficiency of the former has been fully displayed by the trial 
already made.’ 


“The national plan was adopted. Thirteen 
weak and thriftless sovereignties were welded 
into one great and prosperous Republic. It 
was not the purpose of the Convention to 
destroy the State governments, but to change 
their character, to strip them of sovereignty 
and leave them no manner of authority to im- 
pede the execution of the national will. Hence 
it provides a national Legislature, to enact 
laws, not for the direction of States, but for 
the government of the people, whether within 
or without any of the States; a national Ex- 
ecutive, sworn to see those laws executed if 
they are constitutional, whether a State dislike 
them or not, and a national Judiciary, to de- 
termine whether they are constitutional or not. 
The President therefore aptly says in his 
late message that ‘the sovereignty of the State 
is the language of the Confederacy, and not 
the Constitution.” But in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution there was a 
party opposed to depriving the States of their 
sovereign authority. And since the adoption 
of the Constitution, there has been a party in 
the country which has stoutly maintained that 
the States have not been deprived of their 
sovereignty. They insist that unless each 
State can defy the authority of the Government 
the rights of the States are in imminent peril. 
They forget that it was the existence of this 
very power of defiance which imperiled all 





support it; but practically we do seem to 


the States under the Confederation. And, sir, 
there can be but little danger that the several 
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States will be despoiled of their rights by a 
Government constituted like that of the United 
States. The President rightly says that ‘the 
subjects that come unquestionably within its 
jurisdiction are so numerous that it must ever 
naturally refuse to be embarrassed by questions 
that lie beyond it.’ Mr. Madison urged this 
same consideration in support of the national 
plan in the constitutional Convention. Tomy 
mind, the States have another security against 
the encroachments of the national Government 
even more reliable than this, Itliesin the fact 
that the people who compose the several States 
make the Government of the United States. 
It is not much to be apprehended that the 
creature will devour the Creator. But the 
State Rights party resemble a congregation of 
dervishes dancing before an idol their own 
hands have created, and frantically imploring 
it not to destroy them. And the Government 
often seems almost as nervous as that party. 
Like the elephant with its owner under its 
belly, the Government often seems so conscious 
of its own weight as to be afraid to move 
for fear it will crush its proprietor. Let the 
Government move. It will not destroy the 
States unless it betrays them. When true to 
its office it is but the voice of the States. Is 
there danger that the voice will slay the 
speaker? 

“Mr. Madison declared in the Constitu- 
tional Convention— 


‘That in the first place there was less danger of en- 
croachment from the General Government than from the 
State governments; and, in the second place, that the 
mischiefs from encroachments would be less fatal if made 
by the former than if made by the latter.’ 


“Who that has lived during the last fifteen 
years will deny the correctness of that esti- 
mate? Yet, in spite of the terrible admonitions 
we have received against the liability to State 
encroachments, and of the disastrous conse- 
quences resulting therefrom, there are those 
among us still who talk rapturously of the 
priceless value of the States to the nation, 
who persist in estimating its grandeur by the 
number of States subject to its sway, and who 
dwell upon the idea of their ‘ indestructibility’ 
with something of that fond and reverent air 
with which we speak of the immortality of the 


soul. 
* * as * . * * 


“ But the flag! We are pointed to the flag 
of the Union; we are impressively told that it 
bears thirty-six stars, and that it ‘declares, in 
more than words of living light, there are 
thirty-six States still in the Union; and my 
colleague asked the other day, with much 
emphasis and fervor, if that was a truth, ora 
‘hypocritical, flaunting lie.’ Nay, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the stars do not lie; only my colleague, 
I think, fails to read them aright. If they as- 
serted what my colleague seems to think they 
do, they would not téll the truth. But, in fact, 
they make no such assertion. Sir, it was a law 
of my father’s household that the name of 
every child born to him should be inscribed 
upon a certain page in the family Bible. It 
was not provided that when death removed 
one from the circle the name should be erased 





from the record, And so it happened that the 
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Book, which is still extant, bears to-day the 
names of eight brothers and sisters. But I 
know, sir, I know full well, that only four of 
us are now living. So Congress enacted in 
April, 1818, that upon the national flag there 
should be ‘ twenty stars, white in a blue field,’ 
and ‘ that on the admission of every new State 
into the Union, one star be added to the union 
of the flag.’ 

* * . cm = = * 

“T am not clamoring for scaffolds or prisons, 
or penalties, or forfeitures for the authors of 
these crimes. Fling them pardons if you 
choose. If repentance will not come in quest 
of pardon, send pardon in search of repentance. 
Give to the rebels life, and civil rights, and 
political privileges; give them offices and 
honors if you must; build altars to them, if you 
will, but, for God’s sake, do not sacrifice men 
on those altars any longer.” 

Senator Howe is upward of six feet high, 
not of stout build, and his shoulders have the 
literary stoop. He has light-brown hair, light- 
blue eyes, and a fair complexion. His head 
and face bear the stamp of thought and culture. 
The forehead is high and broad, and the 
smoothly-shaved face shows features indicating 
refinement and earnestness of purpose. 


————=3- eo 


SPIRITUALITY IN HUMAN PROGRESS. 


Tue sacred historian tells us “ God created 
man in his own image.” He doubtless in- 
tends to inform us that his Creator supplied 
him with powers and capacities approaching 
the divine; endowed him with a portion of 
his own intelligence, and gave him dominion 
over the earth, which he had fitted for his 
abode. The narrator closes the story of the 
creation with these words: “And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good.” We understand from this 
account that man left the hands of his Creator 
a perfect being, in the same sense as we say a 
perfect child, possessing all the faculties of 
man at maturity, but as yet untried, with those 
capacities capable of great development which 
would expand and enlarge in proportion as 
they were called into action. That man had 
an imperfect knowledge of God at that time is 
fully proved by the story of the fall. That 
neither the omniscience nor omnipresence of 
the Deity were fully recognized by Adam or 
Eve, is shown in their attempt to hide them- 
selves from the all-seeing eye of God, and in 
their endeavors to excuse themselves for their 
disobedienee. It is evident in the account of 
the death of Abel, that Cain was ignorant, 
whether willfully or not we will not now dis- 
cuss, of his own nature, as well as ignorant of 
the character of that God he assumed to wor- 
ship in his own way. 

The powers of man which first seem to 
have been acted upon were his lower or ani- 
mal passions ; these operating alone without the 
guidance of the higher facultiés. Hence evil 
gained the ascendancy, and so vile and wicked 
did man become, that the sacred historian 
uses these remarkable words: “ It repented the 





Lord that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved Him at His heart.” One character 
stands out in bold relief at this period, one 
who had cultivated his spiritual nature, held 
communion with his Maker, and kept himself 
free from the vices and enormities of those 
around him. This man, one step higher in the 
progress of mankind than Adam, God chose 
to perpetuate the human race, and swept off 
the earth with a flood all the other descendants 
of our first parents, and with them all the evil 
that had accumulated since their creation. 

The next character worthy of note in the 
history of man was Abraham, whose faith in 
God was remarkably exercised, and this 
faith God honored by distinguishing him from 
all mankind, and constituting him the head of 
a people who are yet a distinct race in the 
earth. 

In looking over the history of Egypt, with 
whose records the descendants of Abraham 
were for a time identified, we see evidences of 


| & high state of civilization, a rapid progress in 


the development of mind. We believe Egypt 
reached the highest civilization at which man 
can arrive without the development and cul- 
tivation of his spiritual nature. Ancient 
Greece and Rome, in their boasted superiority 
of civilization, can claim no precedence over 
Egypt in the days of her greatest prosperity. 
But this civilization extended no farther than 
the higher or wealthier classes; the masses of 
the people were ignorant and degraded, and gov- 
erned by brute force. We are told by one his- 
torian, “ The lower classes found their superiors 
severe task-masters, who punished them, when 
found delinquent, with a stick,” and we are 
all familiar with the degradation of the Israel- 
ites when reduced to a state of bondage by the 
Egyptians, the cruel laws imposed upon them, 
and the sufferings they endured. Yet amid 
all these persecutions, enslaved by an idolatrous 
people, they preserved the knowledge of their 
great Creator. 

The faith of the mother of Moses, we have 
often thought, reached almost to sublimity 
when she so skillfully evaded one of their in- 
human decrees, by placing her beloved child 
on the river’s brink, and setting his sister to 
watch what should become of him. Did her 
strong faith afford her a glimpse into futurity 
and reveal to her the strange events in which 
her son should figure? This faith transmitted 
to her child developed with his growth, and 
assisted by the learning of the Egyptians, 
marks him a wonderful character in that early 
age. Commissioned by God, Moses established 
a government, of which God himself was the 
head. The worship of the one great Creator 
was the basis of the national freedom and 
prosperity of this peculiar people. In propor- 
tion as they acknowledged God, depended upon 
Him, and worshiped Him, would happiness and 
prosperity attend them. Idolatry would bring 
down the divine displeasure upon them, and 
severe punishment was ever the result of their 
departure from God. Moses enacted laws so 
wise and judicious that they are now the basis 


of the laws of all civilized countries. While 
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all other nations upon the earth fell into idol- 
atry, this singular people alone preserved the 
knowledge of God. Their spirituality was 
kept alive and cultivated; consequently we 
find among them marked characters whose 
strong faith pierced the vail of futurity and 
foretold the most remarkable events in the 
world’s history. 

In tracing the progress of mankind from the 
time of Moses down to the advent of Christ, 
we find that instead of progression there has 
been a retrograde movement. The Jews had 
corrupted the law of God and made it of none 
effect by their traditions; and were now re- 
duced to the condition of a Roman province. 
That Saviour, whose coming their teachers 
had prophesied, and of whom their forms and 
ceremonies were but types and shadows, they 
rejected and put to death; thus filling up the 
measure of their iniquities and calling down 
upon them the fulfillment of those prophecies 
contained in the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy. 
We think if we were inclined to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the Bible, that chapter alone, with 
its literal fulfillment, would set our doubts for- 
ever at rest. The civilization of the pagan 
world did not equal that of Egypt in the days 
of her greatest prosperity, and we must come to 
the inevitable conclusion that mankind can not 


of themselves make much advancement; they ; 


must be influenced by a Power above and be- 
yond themselves, to arrive at anything like per- 
fection. The historian says of the age of Au- 
gustus, in whose reign Christ was born: “‘ The 
modes of artificial luxury prevalent in this age 
of the world were destructive to general hap- 
piness. No resources, no incomes were ade- 
quate to the demands made by the indulgence 
of such tastes and propensities. The suffer- 
ings of the mass of the people must have been 
excessive, in order to supply the more elevated 
classes with the means of their enormous lux- 
ury. So far as the Roman modes of living were 
introduced into Judea, and the people were 
infected by them, the evils above adverted to 
were felt in their full force. Plenty and want, 
power and oppression, violence and unresist- 
ing submission, side by side, present but a sad 
picture to the eye of benevolence. Such was 
the condition of Judea, and, more or less, of 
the Roman world, when our Saviour appeared 
among men. His doctrines and his religion 
were needed, at such a period, to save the 
world from the most frightful miseries.” 

In Luke iv. 16-21, we read: “ And He came 
to Nazareth, where He had been brought up ; 
and, as His custom was, He went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath-day, and stood up 
for to read. And there was delivered unto 
Him the book of the prophet Esaias. And 
when He had opened the book, He found the 
place where it was written: The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord. And He closed the book, and He 
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gave it again to the minister, and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him. And He be- 
gan to say unto them, This day is this scrip- 
ture fufilled in your ears.” 

We, of this age, can have but a faint idea of 
the effect of such an announcement. That 
this man coming from the common ranks, the 
son of a poor mechanic, should presume to 
teach, was incredible. That the poor, whose 
sole object in life seems to have been to min- 
ister to the demands of the rich, should have 
rights and privileges, and that His mission, if he 
had one, was especially to that oppressed, down- 
trodden class, was unheard of, and past all be- 
lief. That a doctrine whose tendency would 
be to subvert the prevailing order of things 
should be vehemently opposed by those who 
enjoyed their enormous luxuries at the ex- 
pense of the suffering poor, can not surprise us. 
It might naturally be expected that the com- 
mon people would hear Him gladly,hang on His 
words, and follow Him in great crowds, and 
we are informed that such was the case. But 
He not only gave them words of consolation, 
He also ministered to their necessities and re- 
moved their physical ills. He chose his dis- 
ciples from among the poor and ignorant, and 
sent them to promulgate His doctrines through 
the world. These unlettered men, men ‘from 
the degraded mass of the people, spoke with 
irresistible power and eloquence the teachings 
of their Master. The higher classes listened 
with astonishment to the weighty arguments 
which these ignorant men brought forward 
in support of their principles. The masses 
listened with joy and gladness to new truths 
which were proclaimed by men of their own 
station in life, and which were calculated to 
ameliorate their sufferings and relieve them of 
the wants and oppression under which they 
labored. 

We learn from the words of Jesus that He 
could not complete His mission, while on earth, 
because mankind were not sufficiently advanc- 
ed to appreciate His teachings. Light has been 
gradually opening up to us the fact, that the 
religion of Jesus was not only designed to 
teach us how to die, and to look forward to 
immortal happiness, but while this is true, it 
was also designed to teach us how to live, and 
how to secure the greatest amount of happiness 
while on earth. 

We of this age are only just beginning to 
appreciate the sublime truths of the Gospel; 
we are only just beginning to perceive that the 
joys of earth were not intended alone for one 
class, and the sorrows of earth for another; that 
Jesus did not take upon himself the burden of 
poverty to show His sympathy for the suffering 
of earth, and for that alone, but He identi- 
fied himself with that class, to show to the 
world when His doctrines should be fully un- 
derstood, that no man or class of men should 
take the precedence over another, but that all 
should share alike in the blessings of earth, 
im the rights and privileges, the pleasures and 
joys, of a common humanity. 

In looking over the history of all nations 





since nations were first formed, we find that 
just as soon as luxury crept in, the seeds of de- 
cay were sown; they generated, and grew, and 
produced their legitimate fruits—the over- 
throw of those nations; but this result was 
not, as we have been taught to believe, in con- 
sequence of the effeminate, enervating, moral- 
destroying effects of luxury, but because these 
blessings were confined to the few, and were 
wrung out of the flesh, blood, and nerves of the 
masses, and because the more riches, the more 
means of happiness, the more of the blessings 
of this life the few enjoyed, the more de- 
graded, debased, and impoverished, did the 
masses become. Our own country das been 
no exception. Slavery was the sin of this 
nation, and its baneful effects were felt by 
all. The idea was gaining ground every year, 
that capital— wealth —alone was honorable, 
and labor degrading and dishonorable. The 
poor whites of the South had imbibed the 
sentiment, until they imagined that to live in 
ignorance and poverty was far better than to 
improve their condition by the labor of their 
hands. This idea and its effects were felt at 
the North. Men both in the political and 
financial spheres resorted to every possible 
means, honorable and dishonorable, to gain 
riches in order to place themselves above the 
necessity of labor, until the foundations of our 
governnrent began to totter, and the overthrow 
of the natten seemed inevitable; but there was 
yet enough saving power in the people to keep 
it from destruction. It is yet fresh in our minds 
how eagerly the men of the North rushed to 
the rescue of the nation, when its overthrow 
was threatened by the South. They fought 
well and bravely to crush the rebellion. As 
the struggle. went on, a ray of light dawned 
upon their minds, and showed them that they 
were fighting for a principle, and the contest 
became more earnest and deadly. On those 
battle-fields, in deadly array against each other, 
stood not only slavery and freedom, but a 
wider, broader, deeper antagonism—an antag- 
onism, now that the rebellion is fought out to the 
bitter end, which is felt and acknowledged not 
only by our own people, but also by all civil- 
ized nations. The principle involved was: 
Shall capital or labor rule? and‘the final issue 
of this question was decided on the battle-fields 
of the South. We may not all be willing to ad- 
mit this, but it is nevertheless true. Americans 
may well pride themselves on their public 
schools, for it is to the educated, intelligent, 
working classes they owe the safety of the 
nation. 


/The eyes of the whole world are upon us, 
they are looking to us for the last great reform 
necessary to the perfection of the human race, 
a reform which shall preclude any man, or class 
of men, from living in idleness and sin upon the 
ill-paid labor of another—a reform in which each 
man shall furnish his quota of hands or brains 
for the benefit of the whole—a reform which 
shall give to all classes the means of enjoying 
perfect happiness, physical, intellectual, social, 
moral, spiritual. We believe this country 





has been chosen as the theater of this great 
work, because she has taken the initiatory in all 
reforms calculated to advance mankind, since 
she became a nation; and because she has not 
to suffer punishment at the hands of the Al- 
mighty for the persecution of the “chosen 
people,” the Jews. She has not, in common 
with other nations, been guilty of the base in- 
gratitude of harassing and torturing a people 
who, amid the gross idolatry of all other na- 
tions, alone preserved to the world the knowl- 
edge of God. 

We have fallen upon a time when men, aye, 
and women too, are permitted to think their 
own thoughts, speak their own opinions, and 
act in accordance with their own sentiments, 
without endangering their social relations, their 
lives, or their liberties. We have fallen upon 
a time when Truth will assert herself—when 
she will no longer consent to remain in- 
active, and lie buried under the dust and cob- 
webs with which ignorance, prejudice and 
precedent had covered her. She utters her 
stern mandates, and calls us to aid her in bat- 
tling with error. Hear her, as she proclaims : 
“T am now on the eve of another ‘ irrepressible 
conflict,’ not a sanguinary one of swords, and 
musketry and cannon-balls, but a conflict of 
mind, a war of ideas. The next great issue in 
which I am about to engage is the conflict of 
Labor and Capital. Already my signs are 
abroad in the earth. These upheavings of the 
working classes, these trades-unions, laboring- 
men’s associations, strikes, the agitation of the 
eight-hour system, portend the coming strug- 
gle, and I call upon all my followers to repair 
to my standard.” 

We believe we are approaching the time of 
which it is written, “ Wisdom and knowledge 
shall be the stability of thy times, and strength 
of thy salvation. And the inhabitants shall 
not say, am sick. They shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” 

Look over the last century, and note the ia- 
crease of knowledge. We have made fire and 
water do our bidding, and cause them to trans- 
port us and our merchandise from one end of 
the earth to another. We have brought the 
lightning from the skies, bound it in chains, 
made it our slave, and sent it over the mount- 
ain and under the ocean, to carry messages of 
hope, and love, and life to some, of fear, and 
hate, and death to others. We have become 
more acquainted with our own natures. We 
have progressed in phrenology, physiology, and 
hygiene. We understand better the cause and 
cure of disease ; though we have much to learn 
in that respect yet. e believe it was noticed 
during the late war, that heavy rains followed 
large Sattles. Did not some of our scientific 
men make a note of it? And who will ven- 
ture to say that we shall not yet be able to 
control the clouds and the state of the atmos- 
phere? and pestilence and famine become 
memories of the past? Weseem to be fast ap- 
proaching the time, with our anesthetics, 
when there shall be no more pain. Another 
sign of the times is the effort the laboring 
sear ac at h 
of human beings, of which they have always 
and in all countries been deprived, and to 
secure which seems to have been part of the 
mission of Jesus. HOPE. 
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MRS. J. €. CROLY (“ JENNIE JUNE”), 


Tue name of Jennie June has been 
familiar with the public for the past ten 
years, and it is our pleasure to present 
the JourNa. readers with a brief sketch 
of her character which purports to be 
her likeness.* Of her temperament, it 
may be stated that her complexion is 
fair, the hair a light auburn, the eyes 
blue, the skin soft and fine, with a peachy 
hue, and the whole expression lively and 
animated. In the new nomenclature it 
would be called the Mental-Vital Tem- 
perament ; in the old, Nervous-Sanguine, 
but there is enough of the Motive to ally 
her spirited action with much endurance. 

The mind of such an organization 
works without friction; it is supple, 
racy, flexible, and available ; indeed, the 
spiritual predominates, and she is most 
susceptible to impression. There is noth- 
ing dull or opaque in her composition ; 
all is clear and transparent. 

Phrenologically, she is blest with large 
Hope, large Conscientiousness, Ideality, 
and Sublimity. Intellectually, there is 
She is a great ob- 
server, a good thinker, quick to perceive, 
clear and correct in her inferences, and 
She has both originality 


nothing wanting. 


of good taste. 
and imitation; conforms readily to cir- 
cumstances, adapts herself to all condi- 
tions, and retains her own individual 
identity. She acquires knowledge rap- 
idly and communicates it freely. Her 
sympathies and her affections are strong. 
Her moral character centers in Conscien- 
tiousness, Hope, Benevolenee, and Spirit- 
uality ; there is less meekness than truth, 
sincerity, and sympathy. 

Socially, all the organs are fully devel- 
oped. She is a devoted friend, with 
strong attachments to home, children, 
pets, ete.; and has all the qualities to 
make a good wife and mother. 

* She accepts thankfully whatever the 
fates or circumstances bestow, and in 
prosperity or adversity would make the 
most of her joys and least of her sorrows. 
With her moral or religious nature, she 
would accept Christianity, conform to its 





* We very much regret the imperfection of our portrait. 
It is true in general outline, but far from representing the 
genial, joyous, sunny face of the original. In this there 
is something more angular and severe than is true in na- 
ture. The fault is partly in the drawing and partly in 
the engraving. We beg the lady's pardon for presenting 
her in @ garb so unsatisiectory to ourselves, but time 
would not permit us to Fe-engrave before going to press. 





MRS. J. C. CROLY (“JENNIE JUNE”). 


menced an engagement on the 
New York Dispatch, which was 
shortly transferred to the Sunday 
Times, and extended to other pa- 
pers and periodicals, including the 
old Democratic Review, Leslie's and 
Graham's Magazines, the New Or- 
leans Delia, and the Richmond 
Enquirer. To the last two she was 
the regular New York cofrespond- 
ent. Editorials, reviews, nothing 
came amiss from her pen; but she 
soon developed a specialty for do- 
mestic matters and fashions, and in 
a short time became the fashion 
correspondent of the leading pa- 
pers in nearly all the large cities 
of the Union. 

In the beginning of 1859 she ac- 
companied her husband to the 
West, and acted as assistant editor 
in the conduct of a daily paper 
Here she displayed her usual yer- 
satility, writing editorials, reports, 
or domestic articles on dress, social 
topics, and fashions, with equal 
facility; and becoming well and 
favorably known all through the 
West for her varied accomplish- 





requirements; but she could not fold her 
hands and sit passively, but must take 
an active part in the world’s progress, 
doing with her might whatever she finds 
to do. Such a spirit could never be held 
in bonds, but would assert her rights in 
useful acts. 

We append the following brief state- 
ment as an evidence of the industry of 
this wide-awake and spirited lady. 

Mrs. J. C. Croy, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Leicestershire, England, but came 
to this country when quite a child. Her fami- 
ly name was Cunningham, and her father, 
who was strongly interested and prominently 
connected with the Unitarian, Temperance, 
and Free School movements, all equally un- 
popular with the rich and powerful, suffered 
so much from persecution as to induce him to 
come to America, and subsequently remove 
his family here. 

Mrs. Croly, the youngest of four children, 
had her educational opportunities much cur- 
tailed by the later struggles and vicissitizdes 
of her father’s family, and she may claim to 
be almost wholly self-taught. Worthily seekiig 
to maintain herself, she taught school during 
the day, and not unfrequently had to study 
closely after school hours the lessons of her 
older and advanced scholars, in order to be 
prepared to answer their questions and ex- 
plain away their difficulties. 

Her early literary experience was in corre- 
spondence, for which she showed unusual apt- 
itude. She became locally famous for re- 
markable powers of description and charac- 
terization, but did not appear publicly as a 
writer until after her marriage, when she com- 


journals all over the 





ments, and graceful, yet vigorous style of com- 
position. Her reputation led her to receive 
frequent invitations to lecture, but she has 
always declined appearing in public. 

On her return to New York, she resumed 
her position on the Sunday Times and Leslie’s 
Magazine, fulfilling for the former paper the 
office of musical and dramatic critic, writing 
editorials, besides conducting her own special 
department, which made her nom de plume a 
household word throughout the entire coun- 
try. 

At this time she published a book, “ Talks 
on Woman’s Topics,” which has had a very 
extensive sale ; and subsequently “ The Young 
Housekeeper,” the title of which, however, 
was changed by the publishers to “ Jennie 
June’s American Cookery Cook ;” and which 
has achieved great popularity. She was for a 
long time a regular contributor to the Round 
Table, to the Home Weekly, of Philadelphia, and 
has occupied an editorial position on Demo- 
rest’s Illustrated Monthly since its commence- 
ment. 

She is the regular fashion contributor to the 
New York Daily Times, the New York World, 
and the fashion correspondent of influential 
nited States. As her 
articles are very —— copied, it is estima- 
ted that her fashion gossip alone must have 
over a hiillion of readers every month. 

Mrs. Croiy is the unacknowledged author 
of thousands of paragraphs which are floating 
through the press of the country. She is no- 
ted for grace of style, surprising industry, and 
inexhaustible variety, She moreover faithfully 

rforms all the duties of a wife, mother, and 

ead of a household, and at the same time 
accomplishes an amount of literary work of 
which very few men are capable, She has 
two children living, one between seven and 
ae years old, the other a baby—boih girls. 
of her life was losing her boy, a 

beautiful child, at the close of his first year, 
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SEBING, NOT BELIEVING. 


“ Seetne is believing,” says the old adage. 
“Seeing is deceiving,” say we, and we will 
prove it. Let us put our eyes in the witness- 
box and ascertain if they always tell us the 
truth, and the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

Is the moon nearly full to-night? If it is, 
look out early toward the east, and see it rising, 
ruddy and round, and as large as a dinner 
platter. Take particular note of its size, and 
impress it upon your mind, so that you can 
carry it in your “mind’s eye” for a few hours. 
Look out again when these few hours have 
passed. Toward the south there shines the 
moon bright and silvery, but how much smaller 
than it was before! No longer as big as a 
dinner platter, its size has dwindled down to 
that of a cheese plate. Surely, says a knowing 
one, “ the moon must be nearer to us when on 
the horizon than when high up in the sky, or 
else it is somehow magnified by the thick at- 
mosphere through which, when it is low down, 
we look at it.” No such thing. Astronomers, 
with their delicate instruments, have repeatedly 
measured the diameter of the moon when it 
has appeared so large at rising, and again when 
it has seemingly got smaller, but they have 
never found any difference in the actual dimen- 
sions; and so it has beem concluded that the 
enlargement is only apparent, that it exists 
enly in our eyes and our senses, and is there- 
fore nothing more or less than an optical 
illusion. 


Fre. 1. 


Here (fig. 1) are two parts or segments of a 
ring placed one above the other. Which is 
the larger of the two? Unanimously voted 
that it is the bottom one. Measure them, and 
you shall find that, if there be any difference 
at all, the bottom one is the smaller. Here the 
eye has again deceived you, having been itself 
deceived by the direction of the boundary lines 
of the segments. 
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Fie. 2 


“ 


In the above diagram (fig. 2) we have drawn 
a number of zigzag lines with four straight 





lines running across them. We want you, 
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curious reader, to decide by your eyes alone 
whether the horizontal lines are parallel to one 
another. From the evidence of your eyes 
alone you can have no hesitation in saying 
that they are not so. But just take a parallel | 
ruler, or measure the distances between the | 
lines at each end, and you will find that they | 
are perfectly equidistant in all parts of their | 
length, and are therefore strictly parallel. The 
fact is, your eye has been a bad witness, biased | 
by the zigzag lines. 











Fie. 3. 


In fig. 3 we have two horizontal lines, that 
you may call the section of a board if you 
like, and an inclined line, that you may simi- 
larly call a wire, coming out from the top. Now, 
suppose you thrust that wire through the board 
in the direction in which it now lies, where 
will it come out?—where we have drawn the 
continuous line, or where we have drawn the 
dotted line? We hear you say, “Upon the 
continuous line, to be sure.” No it won't; it 
will run in the direction of the dotted line, as 
you may see if you ~will lay the straight edge 
of a sheet of paper along it. 

Can you divide a straight line into two equal 
parts, or judge which is the middle of a straight 
line? Try. Drawa number of lines of various 
lengths, and running in various directions, on 


| a sheet of paper. Mark on each the point 


which you consider to be the center of it, of 
course estimating by the eye alone. Then 
measure your work, and you will find that 
while you have seldom hit the true middle, 


| you will have nearly always gone on the same 


side of it. Some eyes invariably err by making 
the right side of the line too long, and others 
invariably make it too short. We have just 
tried our own case, and find that we always 
do the latter; in every one of a number of lines, 
without a single exception, we have put the 
middle point, or what we thought to be such, 
too much to the right. If you mark a number 
of points or divisions along one part of a 
He-A-+H +H H+ 4 


: B 





Fie. 4, 


straight line, as we have done in fig. 4, and 
then try and judge the center of the whole 
line, you will always make the divided portion 
too short. You will naturally say that the 
point A, in our figure, is the middle of the line, 
BC; but measure the two portions of the line, 
and you will.find A B considerably longer than 





AC. From this you will learn that every 








space divided or cut up by crossing lines looks 
larger than it really is. Here is a striking 
example of this. In fig. 5 are two sets of 


Ml 


parallel lines, one set, marked A, horizontal, 
the other, marked B, perpendicular. A looks 
higher than B, and B looks broader than A; 
yet the heights and breadths are perfectly equal, 
both sets being inscribed in perfect squares of 
exactly the same size. 

Is it not evident, then, from these few cross- 
questions put to our eyes, that those organs do 
not always tell us the truth? And if they do 
tell the truth, obviously they can not tell the 
“whole truth;” and from the foregoing illus- 
trations, it is quite clear that they sometimes 
tell us “something but the truth;”’ and are 
therefore witnesses not entirely to be relied on. 

Do you know that there is a warse fault than 
this delusive power in your eyes? that you are 
partially blind in eacheye? Youdon’t? Then 
we will show you that youare. We will prove 
to you that there is a small region of the retina 
ef your eye, each eye, that is absolutely blind. 
Happily it is a. very small region, and hence 
never causes us any inconvenience; but it 
exists in every eye, nevertheless, and this is 
how you may know it. Place two small but 
conspicuous objects—say two wafers or coins-— 
upon a table in front of you, and about three 
inches apart. Close the left eye, and place the 
right eye about twelve inches straight over the 
left-hand wafer, keeping the direction in which 
the wafers lie parallel to the line of the eyes. 
Look steadfastly at the left-hand wafer, and 
the right-hand one will disappear completely ; 
if it does not, it will be because the eye is not 
exactly in the right position, but this position 
will be found, and the wafer will vanish by 
moving the head a very little up or down. 

The reason of the disappearance is, that the 
image of the vanishing wafer falls upon a poiut 
in the retina where all the minute nerves of 
that organ converge and pass out of the eye- 
ball to go to the brain. The left eye may be 
tried in a similar manner, by bringing it over 
the right-hand wafer and closing the right eye. 

If you will take two small circular disks of 
paper, one black and the other white, of exactly 
equal size, and lay the white one on a black 
ground, and the black one on a white ground, 
and place them in a strong light, you will see 
the white disk larger than its black partner. 
This is because a bright image falling upon the 
retina spreads its light, or excites the nerves of 
the eye, to a short distance around the natural 
boundary of the image, somewhat as a spot of 
ink let fall upon a piece of blotting-paper 
spreads itself upon the absorbing surface. 
Philosophers have given the high-sounding 
name irradiation to this ocular phenomenon. 
For our present little purpose it is sufficient for 
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us to know it by its effects, and to bear in mind 
that our eyes sometimes deceive us by making 
very bright objects look larger than they really 
are. 
Then there are several illusions, out of which 
no small amusement may be got, depending 
upon the power the eye possesses of retaining 
for an instant the image of anything it secs. 
If the eye sees objects pass before it at a greater 
rate than eight a second, it runs one thing into 
another, and thus produces a continuous string 
of objects. You know, when you light a stick, 
and wave it in the air, you see not the spark 
at the end, but a line of light—a succession of 
sparks joined together, in fact. Amusing toys 
may be, and are, based on this phenomenon. 
Take a disk of card, and so fasten pieces of 
string to two opposite edges of it that you can 
make the card spin round by twisting the 
strings between your fingers and thumbs. Now 
draw on one side of the card a bird-cage, and 
on the other sidea bird. Set the card spinning, 
and you will see the bird in the cage. You may 





| 


| 


ride after it? Why don’t she stop munching 
sweet stuffs between meals? Why don’t she 
go to bed at a decent time, and lead a clean, 
healthy life? The doctors and confectioners 
‘aave ridden in their carriages long enough ; let 
the butchers and shoemakers take a turn at it. 
A man or woman who “can’t eat” is never 
sound on any question. It is wasting breath 
to converse with them. They take hold of 
everything by the wrong handle. Of course it 
makes them very mad to whisper, pityingly, 
“ dyspepsia” when they advance some distorted 
opinion; but I always do it. They are not 
going to muddle my brain with their theories, 
because their internal works are in a state of 
physical disorganization. Let them go into a 
lunatic asylum and be properly treated till they 
can learn how they are put together, and how 
to manage themselves sensibly. 

How I rejoice in a man or woman with a 


thest; who can look the sun in the eye, and 


| step off as if they had not wooden legs. It is 


| a rare sight. 


make an infinite variety of such toys when | 


once you have recognized the principle upon 
which they depend.—Once a Week. 


On Phustology. 








A Rnowledge of the structure and functions of the baman body 
ehould guide us in all our luvestigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Onbdania. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—/Hosea tv. 6, 





FASHIONABLE INVALIDISM. 


[Ir pleases us to see copied in so sensible 
and popular a religious paper as the Christian 
Adzocate of this city, such a stirring and cutting 
appeal, by a well-known writer, on the subject 
of health, and the means to acquire it. We 
have been saying similar things for thirty years, 
and rejoice to see religious papers doing so good 
a service for the bodies of men as a means of 
the more effectually reaching their souls.— 
Ep. A. P. J.) 

I hope to live to see the time when it will be 
considered a disgrace to be sick; when people 
with flat chests and stooping shoulders will 
creep round the back way, like other violaters 
of known laws. Those who inherit sickly con- 
stitutions have my sincerest pity. I only re- 
quest one favor of them, that they cease per- 
petuating themselves till they are physically 
on a sound basis. But a woman who laces so 
tightly that she breathes only by.a rare acci- 
dent; who vibrates constantly between the 
confectioner’s shop and the dentist’s office; who 
has ball robes and jewels in plenty, but who 
owns neither an umbrella, nor a water-proof 
cloak, nor a pair of thick boots; who lies in 
bed till noon, never exercises, and complains 
of “ total want of appetite,” save for pastry and 
pickles; she is simply a disgusting nuisance. 
Sentiment is all very nice; but, were I a man, 
I would beware of a woman who “couldn’t 
eat.” Why don’t she take care of herself? 
Why don’t she take a nice little bit of beef- 
steak for her breakfast, and a nice walk—not 





If a woman now has an errand 
round the corner she must have a carriage to 


| go there; and the men, more dead than alive, 


so lethargic are they with constant smoking, 
creep into cars and omnibuses, and curl up in 
a corner, dreading nothing so much as a little 
wholesome exertion. The more “tired” they 
are, the more diligently they smoke ; like the 
women who drink tea perpetually, “to keep 
them up.” 

Keep them up! Heavens! I am fifty-five, 
and I feel half the time as if I were just made. 
To be sure, I was born in Maine, where the 
timber and the human race last; but I don’t 
eat pastry, nor candy, nor ice-cream. I don’t 
drink tea—bah! I walk, not ride. Iown stout 
boots, and pretty ones, too! I have a water- 
proof cloak, and no diamonds. I like a nice 
bit of beefsteak, and anybody else who wants 
it may eat pap. I go to bed at ten and get up 
at six. I dash out in the rain, because it feels 
good on my face. I don’t care for my clothes, 
but I will be well; and after I am buried, I 
warn you, don’t let any fresh air or sunlight 
down on my coffin, if you don’t want me to 
get up.— Fanny Fern in Ledger. 
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FREEZING THE BRarx.—The great discovery 
that the brain of a Jiving animal could be 
frozen, and afterward could recover, was made 
by Dr. James Arnott, who solidified the brain 
of a pigeon by exposing it to a freezing mix- 
ture. Here research stopped, because with an 
ordinary freezing mixture it was not possible 
to act on individual parts of the organ ; but the 
importance of the discovery is not the less on 
that account. It was a marvelous revealing. 
Think what it was! Here was a living organ 
of mind, a center of power, of all guiding pow- 
er, of all volition. It took in every motion of 
the universe to which it was exposed. It took 
in light, and form, and color by the eye; it 
took in sound by the ear; sensation and sub- 
stance by the touch ; odor by the nostril; and 
taste by the mouth ; it gave out in return or re. 





sponse animal motion, expression—all else that 
demonstrates a living animal. With it the ani- 
mal was an animal; without it the animal was 
turned into a mere vegetable. And this organ, 
the very center and soul of the organism, was, 
by mere physical experiment, for a time made 
dead—all its powers ice-bound. And this or- 
gan again set free, received its functions back 
again, and, as we know now by further obser- 
vation, its functions unimpaired. Surely this 
was the discovery of a new world.—Dr. Rich- 
ardson, F.R.8.,in Popular Science Review. 

[We know men who feat their brains boiling 
hot by the use of alcoholic liquors, spices, etc., 
but we prefer a compromise between the ex- 
tremes of freezing and boiling. It may be pos- 
sible to freeze the brain of a warm-blooded an- 
imal like a pigeon—though it seems improb- 
able. A friend of ours relates that when a 
boy he went one cold Sunday and caught fish, 
through a hole cut in the ice, and that when 
the fish were thrown upon the ice they soon 
were frozen as stiff as sticks. He-carried his 
fish home as he would an armful of wood, and 
put them in a tub of cold water to be thawed; 
and when he went in the morning to get 
his fish, behold they were alive and swimming, 
and as happy as if they had not been caught 
and frozen. He felt alarmed, and thought it a 
supernatural warning against breaking the 
Sabbath. ] 
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A BUSINESS FAOBR. 


Most business men have an expression of 
countenance peculiar to their hours of toil. As 
the knights and men-at-arms in the days of 
chivalry wore their mail with the beaver and 
visor of their hemlet closed as they went to the 
field, but laid aside their plate for silken gar- 
ments when the fray was over, so these 
champions, in a struggle not less trying, often 
wear an impenetrable mask in business hours, 
and lay it aside only in their moments of re- 
laxation from their daily pursuits. 

The other day, one who had known a brother 
merchant only in his counting-house, met him 
by chance as he was frolicking with his chil- 
dren in the play-ground, and failed at first to 
recognize him in what seemed a strange dis- 
guise. The hard lines of the face, the stern, 
questioning look, the imperious gesture, the 
bold, almost defiant, attitude, were gone, and 
in their place there was a benevolent smile, a 
dimpled cheek, and a caressing fondness of 
manner that seemed to belong to another being. 

Part of this business armor is assumed for 
effect, but much of it is the unconscious prepa- 
ration for the daily struggle made by those 
who have had some experience of losses in 
bygone conflicts. Suspicion, born of repeated 
betrayals ; ‘doubt, almost justified by the prev- 
alence of deceit; a wary, restless, watchful 
eye, trained to such activity by unprovoked 
attacks; an unpitying curve of the lip, proof 
alike against the solicitations of chronic beg- 
gary and the appeals of simulated distress; a 
rigid vail of unconcern to hide the eagerness 
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which would defeat itself in a bargain; the 
tension of muscle and nerve ready, like the 
bent bow, for sudden action; all these signs 
and many more which are familiar to every- 
day observation, often mark the man of busi- 
ness prepared for his daily task. 

This arming for the counting-house as for a 
battle-field has many advantages. We dis- 
cussed, the other day, the best method of re- 
laxation, showing the importance of a total 
change in the bent of the mind to secure any 
refreshment from the wearied body. But this 
habit of wearing an unnatural face and man- 
ner during business hours renders such repose 
doubly difficult. The warrior becomes accus- 
tomed to the mail, and wears it unconsciously 
when there is no impending strife. The rigid 
features fix themselves in a habit of stern inflexi- 
bility, and the hard, unloving face frowns with 
its business aspect upon the tender gayeties of 
the family circle, chilling the atmosphere of 
home, and blighting all social joy. The wife 
can hardly recognize in this somber counten- 
ance the face that beamed upon her bridal 
hour; the children shrink from the cold caress, 
and fear to meet the forbidding glance, which 
has in it no touch of parental softness. We do 
not say that those who dwell amid the defended 
precincts of the family circle can do nothing 
to help the husband and father, upon whom 
such habits are creeping, ere these become in- 
delibly fastened. As delicate hands of old 
aided to remove morion and breastplate, and 
even to unbind the armed sandals, that the 
warrior might rest at ease, so there are tender 
ministries now, which will easily charm the 
rugged lines of the sternest frown into a smile 
of peace and sweet content. They who only 
suffer, making no attempt to furnish the cheer 
for which their hearts are longing, must share 
the blame for their cup of misery. 

[The above is one side of the question, given 
by the Journal of Commerce. Now we venture 
to inquire, what is the object of “ business,” 
which causes all this wear and tear—this wear- 
ing and iron-cladding the human face and 
heart? Isit money? But what ifa man gain 
the whole world, and lose his soul? If gaining 
money be the object of any man’s life, we pity 
him. His motives are low, selfish, miserly; or 
if he is ambitious to shine in external plumes, to 
him all will be found to be vanity. But ifa 
merchant pursues his calling for the purpose 
of doing good to his race, to obtain the where- 
with to feed, clothe, educate, and elevate 
mankind, his efforts will be blessed even in 
the doing. Nor will it be a warfare, but a 
pleasure, a happiness to work in a good cause, 
for a good object. Our merchants are too apt 
to lose sight of the true objects of business, and 
of life itself. A Busmvess Face is not attrac- 
tive, inviting, genial; nor has it a godly ex- 
pression, being framed under the influence of 
the lower, rather than the higher, faculties. 
Let business men beware that they do not 
serve his satanic majesty rather than the true 
God. If they pursue their business in the love 
and fear of Hin, they will wear an expression, 


not repulsive, but attractive and acceptable to 
Him, and to all.] 








‘TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


BY A TEACHER. 


AN old and worn-out theme, I think I hear 
you say. So is every subject in its turn, as it 
is discussed by different mifhds. It seems to 
me that notwithstanding all that has been 
said, there is yet more inflaence required to 
work a change in the manner of training the 
minds of the young. Many years’ experience 
has taught me that the teacher is generally 
deficient in the first qualification for her voca- 
tion, namely, a knowledge of human nature. 
I have seen those who possessed a store of 
knowledge, who were well versed in the arts 
and sciences, yet they did not advance their 
pupils, did not create a love of the study un- 
dertaken. 

No teacher should enter the school-room 
without a feeling of intense interest in. her 
pupils, as well as in the study pursued. 

On entering the room, then, I would first at- 
tend to the purity of the atmosphere. This is 
absolutely necessary to progress. I have been 
in classes where the pupils were dull and 
heavy, wearing a listless and inattentive 
countenance. All may be changed in fifteen 
minutes. That class may be enlivened, spurred 
on to thought and action, by simply lowering 
the window, say an inch or two. You need 
not fear cold, provided there is no draft. Keep 
the room comfortably warm, but let the fresh 
air enter. You will soon see its good effects. 

Next, study your pupils, and learn to read 
them, as you would the open page before you. 
I can assure you that you will reap your 
reward. 

Again, a teacher of a class is very apt to take 
one set method, and strive to adapt it to all the 
minds before her; she thinks to use one ex- 
planation, one illustration, for the whole class. 
Now this is a false system. Each individual 
mind is cast in a different mold, and it is just 
as impossible to cause the same methods to ap- 
peal to the understanding of each pupil as it is 
to adapt the same food to all constitutions. 
The parent finds great diversity in the tempera- 
ment and dispositions of her children, and is 
obliged to adapt her government to them, and 
where a look will answer as a reproof for one, 
some other means must be tried for the brother 
or sister. This study of the child’s nature is 
just as necessary in the teacher as in the parent. 
The subject taught must often be presented in 
a new light and be illustrated in some familiar 
manner. And let me add here, that if the 
teacher would instruct by comparison she 
would find great benefit. What is learned in 
one study should assist in another, and every 
branch be brought to bear its influence on 
another. 

A teacher is apt to attend only to the bright 
ones, and to neglect those denominated dull or 
stupid. This is a sad’ delinquency—* They 
that are whole need not a physician,” will apply 
here. The greatest patience and unwearied 
effort should be employed by the teacher to 
make up the deficiencies, and all possible en- 





couragement be given to such—they should be 
dealt with gently and kindly. Strive above 
all things to interest the child and make it 
happy. 

Before closing my remarks, I would refer to 
one other point; it is the too constant use of 
books. The teacher must have resources 
within herself. Especially may the branches 
of mathematics and grammar be taught with 
very little aid of the ‘book. One who under- 
stands the principles thoroughly can handle 
them in a variety of interesting ways. Of 
course, every teacher must be thoroughly con- 
versant with her subject. I might extend my 
theme, but enough has been said to give a 
few hints to those who perhaps have not 
looked at the matter in this light. 

[We hope to hear again from this dis- 
tinguished teacher, giving our readers the 
further benefit of her extensive experience.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 


ee ee 
CHILDISH ELOQUENCE. 


“On, what a lovely play I’ve had this after- 
noon !” exclaimed a sweet little girl, skipping 
in to take her place at the cheerful tea-table. 
And truly it seemed that the bright sunshine 
of that summer afternoon still lingered over 
the little golden head and looked out of the 
speaking blue eye; and its cheering influence 
nestled lovingly in her glad little heart. The 
mother looked very tenderly down at the little 
one, and was no doubt thinking of the bright- 
er sunshine, the bounding footsteps, and the 
dear little face brought to the home circle. 
But her faithful eye could not fuil to see a long 
scratch on the little round cheek, so beautiful 
in its flush of glowing health. 

“What have you been playing at?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, climbing on the fence,” said the little 
one carelessly. 

“But didn’t you get hurt ?” said the mother.” 

“Oh, yes, I did fall over once and hurt my- 
self a little, but I just cried in a whisper.” 

Could words express a more beautiful sen- 
timent? Beautiful in its very simplicity, beau- 
tiful as the rose-bud lips that gave it utter- 
ance, and pure as the mind that gave it birth. 

From whence comes this unstudied elo- 
quence, thesé little “gems of thought” falling 
from the lips of children? Are they the gift 
of some higher, holier Power, to teach us the 
lesson that “a little child shall lead” us? Or 
does the intellectual growth outstrip the phys- 
ical, and with its invisible tendrils reach out to 
grasp ideas for above the capacity even of ma- 
ture years ? 

What a sacred responsibility, what a 
precious trust is the molding of a character, 
the cultivation of a mind that must live 
through eternity ! EMMA. 

_ eo 


How delightful the task of pouring fresh in- 
struction into the young mind, and awakening 
generous purposes in the glowing breast ! 
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“Ip | might give a short bint to an tepartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the lew ; If be tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this Is the course I take 
myself,”"—De Fos, 
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PAUPERISM—ITS CAUSE AND CURE, 


In a well-organized and properly con- 
ducted community there can be no pau- 
pers. Even a well-established religious so- 
ciety so manages as to provide not only for 
all its members, but also for the children 
of its members, who may be left desti- 
tute orphans. There are no paupers 
among Quakers or Shakers, and the same 
is true of many other religious denomi- 
nations; each individual in prosperity 
contributes whatever may be necessary 
for any one overtaken by adversity, as in 
the case of epidemics, fires, floods, vol- 
canic eruptions, or earthquakes. The 
Roman Catholics, in many places, take 
good care of all their own; but neither 
they nor other religionists feel in duty 
bound to provide for apostates. Thus 
Roman Catholicism is a sort of mutual 
benefit society ; and it is well for every 
Romanist and every Protestant to have 
@ part in some such organization. Take 
the Father Mathew Societies of our own 
and other cities; here each member, by 
paying his small monthly stipend, enti- 
tles himself to a share in the funds, 
which soon become sufficient for any 
emergency. 

But what is the cause of pauperism ? 
Why is one individual poor, and another 
rich ? why one in prosperity, and another 
always in adversity? Foolish persons 
will answer it is “all luck and chance.” 
They will say of a prosperous one, “ He 
was born under a lucky star, or early in 
the moon, and is therefore always in the 
ascendant.” While of an unfortunate 
we hear it said, “ He was born under an 
unlucky planet,” etc. But we reply: Itis 
because of good habits, good government, 
and good management on the part of the 
one person, and bad habits and bad judg- 
ment on the part of the other; these 
conditions generally go together. Let 
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us examine our newly imported pauper. 
Look at him,—question him,—smell him ; 
he is, in a measure, the victim of Euro- 
pean monarchism and aristocracy; of 
course his habits are bad; he is ignorant, 
his only education consisting in holding 
out the hand for a penny, in bending the 
supple knee to “ yer honor,” “ yer lord- 
ship,” “ yer majesty,” or “ my landlord,” 
and in playing sycophant to his lordship 
and her ladyship. He is simply human 
fungus, indigenous to monarchical insti- 
tutions, and thrives in his way nowhere 
else. He is a comparative stranger in a 
republic, and here he becomes at once 
self-supporting, or rapidly descends to 
the condition of a miserable outcast, 
having no part or share among a free 
people. 

Our American-born citizens are not 
beggars, paupers, or vagabonds; though 
we grant that by intimate association 
with these imported creatures, weak ones 
take on similar habits, similar grossness 
and low life. How often do we hear the 
remark: “I would rather starve than 
beg !” and this is the spirit of all native- 
born, high-minded Americans. In .con- 
trast with this, see how generally—we 
may say how naturally—a foreign-born 
creature in human shape, who lands upon 
our shores, take to begging for a living ; 
indeed, he was born a beggar, of pauper 
parents; a beggar he will remain; he 
was a child of want—it may be of sin— 
it certainly was of sorrow. 

Where a few monopolize the land, and 
where many simply exist, living for gen- 
erations “ from hand to mouth,” with no 
prospect or hope of a better condition, it 
is indeed hard ; but how can it be other- 
wise? Talk of justice to men in a man- 
made monarchy? Justice does not, can 
not exist where there is a wicked monop- 
oly,—not only a monopoly of the land, 
but also of lake, river, and sea; and a 
monopoly of labor itself. 

How is it here in America? In our 
Republic, we propose to give all men an 
equal chance in the pursuit of life, liberty, 
and happiness. He is unjust—he is not 
a true democratic republican who would 
deny these rights and privileges to any 
man, not criminal orimbecile. These are 
conditions inherent in our institutions, 
and we have no pauper, slave, or depend- 
ent classes; we provide prisons for the 
criminal, asylums for the infirm, and 
“SCHOOLS FoR ALL.” Paupers have no 
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[MaAnrcn, 
business here; those we have, we repeat, 
are imported from the old corrupt Euro- 
pean king and priest ridden monarchies. 
So much for one cause of pauperism ; 
and that it is which crushes out all feel- 
ing of self-respect and true manliness, 
leaving the victim—politely called a sub- 
ject—without dignity, decision, pride of 
character, or the manly spirit of resist- 
ance and self-defense, 

Look again at the imported pauper ; 
notice particularly his organization and 
temperament. He is low and coarse in 
fiber; he is flabby and flat; his walk is 
a shuffling mope, without spring or elas- 
ticity ; his voice is dull and ‘guttural, 
with a growl and a grunt—all pewter, no 
silver. He is saturated through and 
through with vile whisky and nasty to- 
bacco, and he literally stinks. He is 
clothed in coarse garments, such as were 
long since “ cast off” and out of fashion. 
He is unwashed, unshaved, uncombed, 
and unregenerated, Of course he is 
ignerant, superstitious, and stupid; his 
skull thick, and his brain poor and small. 
He breeds disease and pestilence; he 
brings yellow fever, cholera, and small- 
pox in his wake, and his very atmosphere 
is as foul morally as it is repulsive physi- 
eally. And here let us put in a side re- 
mark, viz.: a thing which strikes a na- 
tive American as the most foolish and 
absurd habit and practice, now creeping 
upon us. It is that of a clean young 
man, say from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age, imitating the disgusting old 
codger in the use of the nasty old tobacco 
pipe! How, with his senses alive and 
awake, his eyes open, and his reason not 
obscured by idiocy or insanity, a man can 
fall into and run in such a miserable rut, 
is past accounting for even on phrenolog- 
ical grounds. It seems more like the im- 
itation of a monkey, without the sense 
of aman. Can they not see where they 
are going—where they must inevitably 
fetch up? Then how in the world, with * 
the earth under them, and God over 
them, can they, how dare they, thus mar, 
pervert, degrade, and pollute His image 
in themselves? Such a young man is in 
the direct course to become a pauper 
such as we have described, “an old cod- 
ger,” a dissipated vagabond. All these 
creatures ultimately come to want; they 
readily adopt the European habit of beg- 
ging and borrowing. They are always 
complaining of their misfortunes; they 
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quarrel with their best friends; get turn- 
ed out of doors by their employers ; dis- 
graced in the social circle to which they 
have been admitted, and are on the rap- 
idly descending inclined plane which 
leads to destruction and death. He who 
ignores the Christian principle of self-de- 
nial is without hope of Heaven, and he 
lives, merely subsists, to gratify a per- 
verted appetite. If he wants or feels in- 
clined to drink, drink he must. If he de- 
sires to smoke, to chew or to snuff tobac- 
co, he must do it; and why should he 
not? Is not liquor a good creature of 
God? Is not God the Creator of tobac- 
co? Then why not use them? The 
silly “ soft” does not see that it would be 
as proper to use, in the same way, any 
other poison found in the pharmacopeia. 
THE CURE, 

The remedy for pauperism in America 
is very simple and very easily understood. 
It consists in self-denial and in Christian- 
ity. If the person will submit the ques- 
tion of abstinence or indulgence in stim- 
ulants or narcotics to our Saviour, and 
do what He would advise or approve, 
we will venture the assertion that he 
would at once forsake his bad habits, 
and have strength to resist further temp- 
tation. Let him, in all sincerity, say 
and feel those blessed words, “ Thy will 
be done.” 

Reader, where do you stand on this 
question? Are you on the downward 
path, or are you tending upward? Are 
you a slave to “habit,” or are you free ? 
What is your duty in the matter? Would 
you have the approval of God and of good 
men? Would you stand well with your 
mother, your father, your brothers and 
your sisters? Would you have the ap- 


roval of uncles, aunts, and cousins? 
Would you have the confidence of all 
your friends and neighbors? Then be a 
free, temperate, clean, healthy man. Ay, 
more than all this, would you stand well 
with yoursetF? Then be master of 
your appetite, of your temper, of all your 
inclinations. Learn to say “ No” to every 
temptation, and hold to it. Be a man— 
be a gentleman, and you will escape pau- 
perism, slavery, crime, and secure to your- 
self, your family, and your Nation, all in 
life that is worth living for. 

Men generally know more of almost 
anything else than of themselves. To 
have “a sound mind in a sound body,” 
one must know and obey the laws of 
physiology, and live in obedience to the 

ws of the mind. 











HELP! HELP! HELP! 
LAMENTATIONS FROM THE SOUTH. 


WHeEn it is considered that the South was 
not only conquered by the army of the Union, 
but was also stripped of its available stores 
and public property; its railways and its 
bridges destroyed; factories, churches, State 
capitals, school-houses, colleges, and univer- 
sities burned—by one or the other of the be- 
ligerents—and the entire property, in four 
millions of slaves—valued at upward of Two 
HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS—SET FREE! 
and that all the vast army of Southern 
soldiers were paid in worthless Confederate 
money, a hatful of which—after the surrender 
—would not buy a loaf of bread, because it 
was utterly worthless; and that half a million 
of lives were sacrificed in the Southern cause ; 
and when all was lost, starvation stared—still 
stares—the survivors in the face; their clothes 
being worn out in a four years’ war; their cot- 
ton burned; agricultural implements rusted 
and rotten; their horses, cattle, and mules 
scarce, and poorly fed—what, say you, can the 
Southerners do in their emergency ? 

It has been and will be iterated and re- 
iterated that “they fired the first gun ;” “they 
brought on the war;” “they are to blame.” 
Is this magnanimous? Is it even manly to 
twit a fallen foe? Let us look at this matter 
from a Christian point of view. Is it not 
probable that our Southern fellow-countrymen, 
at least the great majority of them, supposed 
themselves in the right? Had they not been 
educated in the schools and doctrines of “ State 
sovereignty ?” and were they not sincere— 
however mistaken in judgment—in the defense 
of their “ peculiar institution?” Did they not 
peril everything—comforts, homes, and life 
itself? Aye, and they fought bravely. More 
plucky, more self-sacrificing men are not to be 
found. Had they not been opposed to ws, we 
should have been proud of their achievements. 
They were our enemies. They are, and are 
evermore—let us hope—our friends. Political 
differences, as everywhere else, will and must 
arise. But there will be no more war between 
North and South. Our interests are in the 
future “ one and inseparable.” We shall most 
subserve our best interests by doing all we can 
to lift up our fallen friend, heal his wounds, 
and assist him to help himself. We repeat, 
while the North lost largely by the war, the 
South lost nearly all.* Our soldiers were 
liberally paid in greenbacks ; our widows and 
orphans pensioned and provided for. The 
Southern soldiers, the widows and orphans 
got nothing, except rations, through the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, and such contributions as be- 
nevolent persons here and there contributed. 
Is it surprising that there should be “hard 
times” in the devastated,South? Let each of 
us consider what is our duty in this emergency. 





* a impending fate, during the war, the rich 
men of South converted all their available property 
into and set sail for Eu , where they still reside. 
Bat the great mass of the people were either too patriotic 
or too poor to leave their country in its perils. 
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Let us leave party politics out of the question, 
when listening to appeals for help. “Let us 
do as we would be done by.” 

Every day we receive applications similar 


to the following: e - 
RENADA, MISSISSIPPI. 


Epitor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: In this most desti- 
tute region I am doing missionary work, having left for 
that purpose a flourishing school in Nashville, Tenn. 
The only hope of these people is so educating their 
children as to enable them courageously to bear and 
intelligently to conquer the hardships of their lot. But 
they are poor, abjectly poor! Twenty thousand churches, 

demies, and colleges were burned in the South during 
the war, and this is one of the few that were spared 
(The Baptist Female Institute of Grenada)—spared, but 
stripped of everything—furniture, library, apparatus, 
musical instruments, all, all! How can we educate our 
young people properly without books_and literature! 
Money we have none with which to buy. Will you aid 
us to the extent of sending us your PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUSTRATED? The charity would 
be hardly felt by you, and yet would be greatly appreci- 
ated by us. A very little current and choice literature 
would go far to supply the want of a library, and afford 
culture and information. 

Trusting that your generesity may prompt you to 
respond to a case in behalf of a worthy cause and a desti- 
tute people, I am, Yours respectfully, 

[Signed by the Principal.] 

[This, and hundreds, we may say thousands, 
of similar appeals have reached us since the 
close of the war, and the burden has become 
too great for us to carry. What shall be done? 
Must we say No? How can we say Yes, and 
not be ourselves impoverished? If any of our 
present subscribers do not care to preserve 
their JouRNALS, they can make them useful, 
after reading, by sending them to a teacher or 
acquaintance in the South who may not be 
able to subscribe for it. Or, if there are any 
who may wish to intrust their charitable offer- 
ings to us, fer the specific object of placing the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in the hands of 
those who desire it, but who are too poor to 
pay for it, we will join them in the work, and 
give the worth of $15 in JourNALs for every $10 
thus contributed. Parties contributing may 
specify in every instance to whom the JoURNAL 
shall be sent, or they may leave it open for us 
to decide. It must be made to appear, how- 
ever, that parties receiving the favor are worthy 
and needy. This proposition shall remain 
open up to the Ist of July, 1868. Others will 
help the South to food and raiment; be it ours 
to help them to what they equally need—food 
for the mind.] 

0 ome 


GOOD SPEAKERS. 


Every American should be educated to 
speak in public. In a free country it is right 
and proper that the voice of every man be 
heard ; and that he be so educated that he may 
speak impromptu, or without previous prepa- 
ration. He is liable to be called on to give 
evidence before a court of justice, to speak in 
a religious meeting, or to address a society. 
He may wish to take part in a debate, to de- 
fend an absent friend, or a principle. But if 
he has not been taught to speak, he will be 
as awkward in this as a green-horn would be 
at a piano. We want good speaking every-. 
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where; we want it in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, before the legal tribunal, on the stage, 
and on the stump. If aman can talk in private 
he can learn to speak in public without em- 
barrassment. And what a comfort this would 
be to thousands whose thoughts well up in their 
soul and clamor for utterance! The way to 
learn to speak is, when alone, to think aloud, 
or to put one’s thoughts into words. Go 
into your study, and after reading upon a 
subject, becoming thoroughly master of it, 
draw up a plan according to which it should 
be presented. Have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end; make an outline sketch—a skeleton 
—of the address, and then talk it off. If you 
can go alone to a mountain, or to the sea-shore, 
with trees, rocks, or waves for your auditors, 
you may speak with the fullest freedom, ex- 
panding lungs and voice at the same time. 
Were the same attention given to training 
for public speaking that is given to dancing 
or music in America, we should be able to 
electrify the world with the highest oratory 
and the sublimest eloquence. How is it now ? 
Many of our ablest thinkers and ablest writers 
are bungling, ineffective platform speakers; 
and there are those in the pulpit whose man- 
nerisms, affectation, and eccentricities com- 
pletely drive away all real devotion. There 
is no necessity for this. It is only an evi- 
dence of neglect in this particular part of the 
preacher’s education, which he has no moral. 
right to inflict on God or man. If true 
eloquence is demanded anywhere, it is when 
appealing to the throne of grace, beseeching 
a Divine blessing There are no other themes 
so impressive, no other occasions so touching 
to one’s highest emotions; and the very spirit 
of the man of God should bé so expressed 
as to bring all into reverential rapport or 
unison with the Divine will. Then, if he 
would touch and move the hearts of his hear- 
ers, he must himself Have a heart, and use it. 
The way to beget love is to love; and it must 
be the genuine thing, sincerely expressed. 
Bogus is bogus, no less here than elsewhere. 
But the reader inquires, How can I be- 
come a good speaker? We repeat, by prac- 
tice and training. Read the best authors, em- 
ploy the best teachers, and then to make per- 
fect, practice! practice!! practice!!! If you 
are animated by the love of God, and a desire 
to be useful among men, your efforts will 
finally be crowned with success, and your 
works and prayers answered with a blessing. 
———— — 


NO BUSINESS. 


[A gentleman in Georgia sends us the following for 
the A. P. J. There are comparatively few of owr readers 
who need this excellent advice; but there are millions 
who do need it, and nowhere else more than in the 
South. Weare glad to give it wings, that it may inspire 
the aimless, everywhere, to form useful resolutions, and 
then perseveringly follow them. This article, “‘ No 
Bustvess,"’ should be copied into all the magazines and 
newspapers.—Ep, A. P. J.) 

First of all, a choice of business should be 
made, and made early, with a wise reference 
to capacity and taste. Then the youth should 





be educated for it, and as much as possible in 
it, and when this is done it should be pursued 
with an industry, energy, and enthusiasm 
which will warrant success. A manor woman 
with no business, nothing to do, is an absolute 
pest to society. They are thieves, stealing 
that which is not theirs; beggars, eating that 
which they have not earned; drones, wasting 
the fruits of others’ industry; leeches, sucking 
the blood of others ; evil doers, setting an ex- 
ample of idleness and dishonest living; hypo- 
crites, shining in stolen and false colors; vam- 
pires, eating out the life of the community. 
Frown upon them, O youth! Learn in your 
heart to despise their course of life. 

Many of our most interesting youth waste 
a great portion of their early life in fruitless 
endeavors at nothing. They have no trade, no 
profession, no object before them, nothing to 
do; and yet have a great desire to do some- 
thing worthy of themselves. They try this 
and that and the other; offer themselves to do 
anything and everything, and yet know how 
to do nothing. Educate themselves they can 
not, for they know not what they should do it 
for. They waste their time, energies, and 
little earnings in endless changes and wander- 
ings. They have not the stimulus of a fixed 
object to fasten their attention and awaken 
their energies, not a known prize to win. 
They wish for good things, but have no way 


to attain them; desire to be useful, but little 


means for being so. They lay plans, invent 
schemes, form theories, build castles, but never 
stop to execute and realize them. Poor crea- 
tures! All that ails them is the want of an 
object—a single object. 

They look at a hundred, and see nothing, 
If they should look steadily at one, they would 
see it distinctly. They grasp at random for a 
hundred things, and catch nothing. It is like 
shooting among a scattered flock of pigeons ; 
the chances are doubtful. This will never do 
—no, never. Success, respectability, and hap- 
piness are found in a permanent business. An 
early choice of some business, devotion to it, 
and preparation for it should be made by every 
youth. Rev. G. 8. WEAVER. 

oo 


DEATH OF PROF. AMOS DEAN. 


WE regret that we are called on to announce 
the recent and unexpected death of Professor 
Amos Dean, at his home in Albany, N. Y. 
Having enjoyed his personal friendship for 
many years, and from time to time received 
his cordial sympathy and encouragement in 
the prosecution of our labors, we can not but 
deplore the sudden separation which death 
has wrought. 

Professor Dean was one of those noble- 
spirited men who, many years ago, when 
Phrenology was yet in its infancy in this 
country, did not fear to assert his convictions 
of its truth, and being atthe head of the first 
School of Law in America, and moving in a 
highly refined and cultured social sphere, his 
influence has been ever most Several for the 
dissemination of its philanthropic principles. 

In our next number we will publish a more 
extended account of this eminent and worthy 
gentleman. 





OUR CLASS OF 1868. 


Ovk class in practical phrenology commenc- 
ed, according to announcement, on Monday, 
Jan. 6th, and after a pleasant yet laborious 
session was brought to a satisfactory termina- 
tion. A portion of the time, four lectures were 
given during the day and evening; one on 
scientific phrenology, one on anatomy or 
physiology, one lesson in elocution, and one 
on practical phrenology, or exercises in lectur- 
ing and examining by the students. All the 
members appeared to be healthy, and well or- 
ganized mentally. The different pursuits in 
life were well represented. There were in the 
class, teachers, artists, farmers, and others. 
They were distinguished for good common- 
sense, possessed of much varied information, 
and we believe that they-are capable of carry- 
ing into the world more than an average 
amount of influence. We anticipate, for sev- 
eral of them at least, decided success, and are 
satisfied that each one, having given undivided 
attention to the wide realm of instruction af- 
forded, will be able to acquit himself with 
credit. They come—as will be seen by refer- 
ring to their names and residences—from a 
wide-spread field reaching from Canada to 
Alabama, and from Maine to Iowa. 

The instruction in anatomy and physiology 
has been imparted by one of the ablest profes- 
sors in the country; while the instruction in 
elocution was given by one of the most accom- 
plished teachers in New York; while in the 
phrenological department they have had the 
results of our ripest experience, with the ample 
illustrations afforded by our extensive cabinet. 
We do not expect each student to start out an 
able and eloquent teacher; but this we know, 
that their instruction has been as thorough as 
we could make it; and it now remains for them 
by practice, and by familiarizing themselves 
with their own powers, to communicate to 
others that which their teachers have labored 
faithfully to communicate to them. We bespeak 
for each of them the respect and confidence of 
the public, and anticipate for them success and 
usefulness in their chosen field of labor. 


We, the members of the Professional Class in Practical 
Phrenology of 1868, at No. 389 Broadway, New Yor 
under the able supervision of Messrs. 8S. R. Wells an 
Nelson Sizer, deem it but a just tribute to the Science 
and its worthy exponents to offer the following. 

Resolved, t we believe Physiology and Phrenology 
are among the most useful in the entire circle of the Nat- 
ural Sciences, and therefore worthy of profound investi- 
gation, and that they should be more thoroughly and uni- 
versally understood and practiced by mankind. 

ved, That we recommend all who may wish to ac- 

quire a thorough practical knowledge of these Sciences 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by this in- 
stitution. 

Sewe. P. Ayer, Atkinson, Me. 

Extas A. Bonne, Lancaster, Pa. 

Manton F. Buck, Java, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 

Ontver P. Day, Montezuma, Iowa. 

Joun S. Hater, Setzler’s Store, Chester Co., Pa. 

Joun C. Humpunies, Wetumpka, Ala. 

Isaac 8. Jones, Washington, N. J. 

Joun W. Jones, Galveston, Cass Co., Ind. 

Joun C, Merrirrecp, Wardsville, C. W. 

Joserxu Mitts, Jackson, Ohio. 

Epwakrp J. Morrison, Naples, Ill. 

Davi F. Pierce, South Britain, Ct. 

Davi R. Pros, lowa City, Iowa. 

Anson A. Rzep, Union, Ct. 

Enos A. Sacz, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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A PASTOR’S TRIBUTE. 
—o—_ 

Toe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
although the organ of a science once 
sharply decried by religionists, who 
thought they discerned in its teach- 
ings features strongly tinctured with 
materialism or infidelity, has been 
growing in favor more and more with 
the most orthodox for several years 
past, and numbers among its sub- 
scribers very many ministers of the 
various religious denominations. 

A minister of some eminence, in a 
letter to us, uses the following lan- 
guage: 

“May the JouRNAL ever be a 
growing power for the enlightening 
and uplifting of all, till all shall come 
to the knowledge of the truth as 
expounded upon the principles of ; 
Phrenology, which are the true and 
only basis of a true Theology. Again 
I say, God bless you andeyours, and_ 
all who seek the truth.” 

It is very evident that this gentle- 
man heartily sympathizes with us in 
our work, and is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of Phrenology. We doubt not 
but that his experience in the practi- 
cal adaptation of it warrants his em- 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS ALLEN REED. 


~~ 


affairs to himself; one of those 
few men who are averse to 
drawing the attention of others 
to themselves, or making them- 
selves objects of remark and 
discussion. 

His appreciation of the ideal 
and beautiful is well marked. 
The artistic and poetic readily 
enlist his sympathy ; in fact, en- 
ter largely into the warp and 
woof of his every-day life. He 
is also fond of the witty and fa- 
cetious, but rather delicate in his 
notions of joke-making. Coarse- 
ness and bluntness in merriment 
do not meet with his approval. 
There is much spirit and earnest- 
ness evinced by him in the pros- 
ecution of those undertakings 
which enlist his hearty sympa- 
thy; but his feelings rarely rise 
to the height of enthusiasm. Or- 
der, clearness of expression, and 
precision are strong elements in 
his organization. His Language 





phatic expression of favor. And we 
most cordially accept his sincere co-operation. 
Glancing back five hundred years at the theol- 
ogy of many eminent fathers of the Church, we 
find strong leanings toward the doctrines enun- 
ciated by our friendly correspondent. The re- 
vered Thomas 4 Kempis, in his reflections on the 
“ Doctrine of Truth,” uses this language: “ In 
the study of ourselves [This is the grand theory of 
Phrenology—to know ourselves.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
we are best capable of avoiding mistakes ; there- 
fore a true sense of what we are, and that hu- 
mility which can not but proceed from such a 
sense, is a surer way of bringing us to Gop 
than the most laborious and profound inquiries 
after knowledge.” 

We presume that it was in this sense that 
our ministerial correspondent used the words 
quoted from his letter. 


ee 


THOMAS ALLEN REED. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tuts gentleman possesses a dense brain 
and a vigorous tone of mind. He is ca- 
pable of enduring much mental labor, 
and sustaining severe trials of mind with- 
out excessive depression or exhaustion. 
He has superior reflective ability with 
much originality in design and purpose. 
He is a thinker more than an observer, 
better qualified to originate or design 
than to apply principles. Morally con- 
sidered, we find the indications of a strict 
adherence to his sense of right. He is 





well calculated to reason upon the moral 
bearings of questions and to perceive 
and know how and why things are as 
they are. He is self-relying, manly, and 
independent; prepared to take all the re- 
sponsibility which may arise out of his 
business or social relations, and but little 
inclined to accept dictation, much less 
dogmatism, from any one. He would be 
independent, and control his own affairs 
without reference to others, He is friend- 
ly and accommodating, rather warm- 
hearted, and attached to children. Gen- 
eral society does not possess very potent 
charms for him unless it has strong in- 
tellectual features. He is not sociable or 
companionable for the mere gratification 
of the social nature, but rather for the 
gratification of the intellectual. When 
he can exercise the latter, and impart or 
receive knowledge, company is acceptable 
to him. 

His head is not a wide one, hence those 
qualities which impart severity, harsh- 
ness, and cunning are not very influential 
in molding his disposition. He avoids 
giving pain to or doing anything calcula- 
ted to injure others. His force, energy, 
and executiveness are displayed through 
his intellect rather than in feeling, emo- 
tion, or action. He is somewhat reserved 
in disposition ; inclined to keep his own 





is not so largely developed as 
to render him a free, fluent speaker, but 
sufficient to give him readiness in the 
lucid expression of his thoughts. He has 
more talent for the written then for the 
verbal expression of thought. But such 
an intellect, properly cultured, would 
exhibit taste, delicacy, clearness, care, 
and precision in statements, whether 
written or extemporaneous. 
Temperamentally, he is organized on a 
superior plan. Delicacy, fineness of nerve, 
symmetry, and acute susceptibility char- 
acterize his general structure. He is con- 
stituted in every respect for any position 
in life which requires keen mental dis- 
cernment and acute offhand judgment. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Thomas Allen Reed, one of the most accom- 
plished of English reporters, was born at 
Watchet, Somersetehire, April 6th, 1825. He 
received while at school about the ordinary 
amount of a schoolboy’s education; and ap- 
pears to have imbibed while there a decided 
ambition to learn the art of that profession 
in which he has since become so distinguished. 
He read occasionally the reports of the speeches 
of popular men, and he learned that they were 
taken down in strange cabalistic characters by 
a race of men called “ Reporters,” as they fell 
from the eloquent lips of the speakers. The 
thought inspired him with ambition to become 
a reporter too, and he made all inquiries about 
the matter that he could. The schoolmaster 
had a smattering of knowledge on the subject ; 
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had probably learned some shorthand alphabet 
and forgotten it. But he could not satisfy his 
anxious pupil. 

One day the walls of the town in which he 
resided were placarded with the startling an- 
nouncement, to him, that a certain learned pro- 
fessor had arrived, and would devote himself to 
the general entertainment of the public, and 
especially to their improvement in the arts of 
writing, arithmetic, and shorthand. Such an 
opportunity was not to be lost by the young 
enthusiast. He made his way to the place an- 
nounced by the eminent professor, and after 
gazing admiringly upon the “ crow-track” char- 
acters that were temptingly hung as a bait out- 
side, and feeling assured by the gratifying state- 
ment that met his eye, that he could learn “ the 
art of shorthand in six lessons—price ten shil- 
lings and sixpence,” he immediately obtained 
paternal permission to enter upon the study 
after school hours. The next day had yet to 
be passed over before entering upon his new 
duties ; and school requisitions for that day had 
no attractions ; and when evening came he ca- 
gerly made his way to the rooms of the august 
professor. He had expected to see a man of 
important appearance, but was sadly disap- 
pointed to find him an ordinary man, who ea- 
gerly grasped the money he had brought him 
and rang it upon the desk to try its genuine- 
ness. He was then sent toa table, and a short- 
hand alphabet set before him with a sheet of 
ruled paper, on which he was desired to write 
his copy. It was Lewis’ system (as he after- 
ward discovered), with some slight modifica- 
tions introduced by his instructor, who on this 
account had designated it as his own. He 
copied the alphabet several times, and soon 
had the letters firmly fixed in his memory; 
and haying practiced them about half an hour 
he was dismissed, and desired to come an- 
other evening. The second lesson was devoted 
to the practice of joinings, on a large sheet of 
paper on which the letters of the alphabet were 
displayed along the top and also down the 
left-hand side, the joinings being arranged 
after the fashion of a multiplication-table. 
These presented little or no difference, and the 
young. pupil was surprised how easy every- 
thing appeared. The third lesson was duly 
imbibed, and a number of arbitrary charac- 
ters committed to memory. These were sim- 
ply letters of the alphabet which were made to 
do the duty of many words; and the young 
pupil was sadly puzzled how to distinguish be- 
tween the different significations when he met 
the characters in a sentence. For instance, the 
letter ¢(then written thus —) was made to do 
duty for it, at, to the; and most of the other 
letters had corresponding words provided for 
them. With this difficulty in his mind, he 
modestly questioned the professor on the sub- 
ject, and was informed that the infallible rem- 
edy for all such difficulties would be found in 
the context. However, he persevered, and the 
six lessons were completed. He had written 
out the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, and one or two chapters from the Bible; 





which performances elicited the approbation of 
the professor, who said that he only needed 
practice to make him a realreporter. He prac- 
ticed resolutely for some weeks, writing down 
his exercises and then puzzling his brain to 
find out the meaning of his signs by appeal to 
the context, when that was equally unintelligi- 
ble. At last he thought he felt equal to the task 
of reporting a Sunday sermon. He wasup very 
early on the Sunday morning sharpening his 
maiden pencil, and folded several sheets of pa- 
per together for the purpose of recording the 
words of the preacher. With a feeling of im- 
mense importance he took his seat and wait- 
ed for the commencement of the sermon. At 
last it began. The sermon was founded upon 
the twelfth chapter of Isaiah and the third 
verse. He managed the first four words; but 
Isaiah had to be satisfied with only Js. ; and as 
for the words of the text, three words only 
would suffice. Then the sermon proper. “The 
remarkable words, my brethren, of this im- 
portant prophecy.” He ncver got that proph- 
ecy straight. Whether it should be written 
prof or proph, floundered him ; while the speak- 
er got away ahead, and at the close of the ser- 
mon he had obtained about one entire sentence, 
of which achievement he felt duly proud. The 
afternoon of the same day was spent in puz- 
zling over the fragments; the result was a 
transcript of his notes, which he presented to 
his mother, and which she carefully locked up 
as a precious treasure. 


Such was Mr. Reed’s first attempt at report- 
ing, and its issue, which was certainly not very 
encouraging. But he still persevered; and 
though he was yet but about thirteen years of 
age, was able to take the sudstance of sermons 
by the old complicated method of stenography ; 
and while at school was once complimented by 
a lecturer for a transcript of his notes of onc 
lecture. But with all his practice he found no 
practical benefit from his laborious studies; 
and when he entered a mercantile office in 
Bristol, on leaving school, his shorthand re- 
mained practically in abeyance; and it was 
not until he had arrived at the age of sixteen 
that he became acquainted with the system he 
now practices. Then he happened to make 
the acquaintance of a gentleman who was a 
practical phonographer, who offered to teach 
him the new system if he would abandon his 
old stenography. He did so, though he found 
great difficulty in the clashing of the two, and 
in two months was able to write faster than he 
ever could before, besides being able to read 
his notes with facility—a very valuable addi- 
tion. 

But what contributed to Mr. Reed’s ulti- 
mate success was the habit he then had of de- 
voting a few hours of every day to the study; 
and not only did he practice in English, but 
made use of the characters in his studies in 
French and German. This habit he zealously 
followed for many years; and at the present 
time he is one of the very few reporters who 
can make an accurate English report of a 
French or German speech. He had a friend 








who uséd to read to him, at first a few chapters 
of the Psalms; but the reader got tired of 
them, and then a three-volume Cooper novel 
was procured, the plot of which was located 
in the back-woods of America; the reader 
would get interested in his story, and go on 
without regard to speed. But it was excellent 
practice nevertheless, and Mr. Reed never fails 
to recommend this method to others. “There 
is nothing,” he says, “so conducive to satisfac- 
tory progress as the undertaking a definite 
task which is likely to extend over some con- 
siderable time, and resolutely going through 
with it. Effort put forth in a fragmentary 
way will always be more or less wasted; the 
methodical] persistent pursuit of a well-marked- 
out course will never fail of success. I highly 
recommend every beginner to choose some 
book likely to be interesting to himself and 
the reader, and firmly resolve to write every 
syllable of it from dictation. It may be slow 
and wearisome work at first, but every day, or 
at any rate, every week, will make a sensible 
difference, and @ considerable increase of 
speed will ultimately be the reward. * * I 
had beeg stimulated in my efforts by reading 
in the phonetic publications that some diligent 
students and practitioners had been able to ac- 
complish the marvelous feat of writing one 
hundred and twenty words in a minute. I 
hardly dared to hope that I should attain this 
facility in execution, but I determined to do 
my best to approach it. The truth is, I at- 
tained that speed long before I was conscious 
of the effect. I had not tested my rate of 
writing from dictation, but took it for granted 
that I had not reached the object of my am- | 
bition, and when I was daily writing from dic- 
tation at least 130 or 140 words a minute, I 
was laboring hard to accomplish 120.” So he 
discovered that he had really achieved success 
in his exertions, and a field gradually opened 
itself for the application of his naturally ac- 
quired power. 

When he was about seventeen years of age 
he joined Joseph Pitman, a brother of Isaac 
Pitman, with whom he traveled for three years, 
both lecturing and spreading phonetic reform. 
At that time phonography was only in its in- 
fancy, and but a few had really tested its merits 
and capabilities. There were probably not 
half a dozen phonographers who could follow 
a rapid speaker with success; and Mr. Reed 
was about the first who ever made practical 
use of it. Mr. Pitman, in these travels, usually 
gave the lectures, and Mr. Reed practically de- 
monstrated the system. He hada good ear for 
sounds, and was remarkably successful in ac- 
curately representing them in phonograpbhy, 
and afterward reading them correctly; and 
this had the effect of drawing the attention of 
a great number to the subject. 

Mr. Reed’s first connection with the press 
dates from his twentieth year, when he was 
engaged as reporter upon the Norfolk News, in 
Norwich, and subsequently upon the Man- 
chester Guardian, one of the ablest journals in 
England. In 1849, he went to London. There 
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he settled down as an independent shorthand 
writer, occasionally giving lessons in the art. He 
established about that time, with his associates, 
what is now called the Metropolitan Reporting 
Agency, for the supply of all news relating to 
matters of legal interest transpiring in London, 
etc., and which are not generally reported in 
the London journals, to provincial papers. 
The firm is now styled Reed & Woodward, 
and they have five or six first-class reporters 
constantly employed, generally in the taking 
down minutes of law cases, speeches, ser- 
mons, etc., etc. Mr. Reed’s well-known ability, 
of course, commands a great influence among 
those who wish for correct reporting. 

Mr. Reed’s first effort in the way of public 
reporting occurred during his itinerancy with 
Mr. Pitman. He was at Bolton, in Lancashire, 
and Mr. Bowring, now Sir John Bowring, was 
about to deliver an important address to his 
constituents ; and Mr. Reed was engaged by the 
editor of the paper there to take down the 
first turn of a quarter of an hour, as he had 
other reporters to follow him, and the paper 
would be going to press ina few hours. He 
complied with the request of the editor, and 
sent in his transcript of the first part of the 
speech. Dr. Bowring himself, on reading over 
the proof, was so pleased with its correctness 
that he asked if the same reporter could not 
give the whole. Mr. Reed was applied to, and 
fortunately was able to supply it, and received 
the warm commendations of the Doctor. 


As a correct reporter, Mr. Reed has no su- 
perior probably, and his speed is a marvel even 
to accomplished phonographers. But this has 
been variously and greatly exaggerated by the 
press, both in England and America, one 
paper stating that Mr. Reed had accomplished 
the feat of writing two hundred and seventy 
words per minute! Of course this is prepos- 
terous and impossible. The utmost speed Mr. 
Reed attained—we have it from his own lips— 
was one hundred and twenty and a half words 
in half a minute! or two hundred and forty- 
one words per minute! This is a lightning 
rate of speed; but could not be kept up for 
any length of time. Said Mr. Reed: “Many 
people, on the strength of that, say that I can 
write two hundred and forty words a minute. 
I don’t remember to have taken continuously, 
say for an hour together, anything more rapid 
than 180 or 185 words per minute, on an aver- 
age.” 

The most rapid speaker in London is a 
preacher named Molyneaux, and Mr. Reed is 
in all cases called upon to report him when 
occasion requires, and he has found as the 
result of his reporting that his average is but 
185. There are a great number of reporters who 
say they can take down 200 words per minute 
on the stretch, and there are others whose 
system will take down two hundred and 
thirty words in a minute; they can perform 
prodigious feats among words by turns and 
twists, and “abbreviations and contractions” 
and “contexts,” that no one but the writers 
can understand; and which they themselves 
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sometimes can not unpuzzle. But Mr. Reed 
knows nothing of arbitrary rules or formations 
of characters, and the consequence is his reports 
can as easily be read by his assistants twenty 
years after date as on the day they were writ- 
ten. 

One of the finest written compliments ever 
paid to a shorthand writer has been dedicated 
to Mr. Reed. It was in 1852. The noted in-- 
fidelistic speaker, Holyoake, and the Rev. Mr. 
Grant, both of England, had a lengthy discus- 
sion on controverted religious points. Mr. 
Grant is a “tremendous speaker;” and Mr. 
Reed was engaged to report the debates be- 
tween them, which lasted some six or seven 
days. The notice was from the pen of the 
celebrated Dr. Campbell, the editor of the 
British Banner. After referring to the object 
of the discussion, he writes: “Mr. Grant 
closed the discussion less by adding to the ar- 
gument on the atonement than by a summary 
of the entire subject which he had thoroughly 
elaborated beforehand, which he uttered with 
a rapidity scarcely conceivable. This is one 
of the most remarkable features of this very 
exciting scene. Even the late Mr. Jeffrey (a 
notedly quick speaker) was a very deliberate 
speaker compared with Mr. Grant, whose 
words came forth with the rapidity of light- 
ning. The wonder of the performance is not 
diminished by the fact that every articulation 
is perfectly distinct, that not a word is lost in 
the remotest corner of the vast edifice. The 
lingual, the labial, and the intellectual appara- 
tus seem so perfectly adapted to each. other, 
that they assume the appearance of a special 
creation for the purpose. Without break or 
breath or pause, and, strange to say, sometimes 
without the slightest motion or gesticulation 
beyond a gentle extension of one or other 
hand, he tears along with the swiftness to 
which nothing in nature supplies a parallel, 
except, perhaps a partridge or a plover, as 
alarmed by the report of a fowling-piece, when 
the motion of the wing is from its rapidity 
scarcely perceptible. That even he can be re- 
perted verbatim, is perhaps the highest achieve- 
ment of modern stenography. Such, however, 
is the fact. One of the writers, for there are 
several engaged, devotes to Mr. Grant his 
special attention, and defies him. Never was 
there a more extraordinary illustration of the 
power of .that wonderful art to which man- 
kind owes so much. In the case of this gen- 
tleman there is no oppressive dragging with a 
half dozen or more words in thé memory. 
The pen is quite a match for the tongue, so 
that when the speaker ceases the writer ceases ! 
One scarcely knows which most to admire, 
the man of the tongue or the man of the pen.” 

Prof. Huxley, in his scientific lectures, is 
always reported by Mr. Reed; and a few 
months ago he was the recipient of an edito- 
rial notice in the Zeancet, for the correctness of 
his transcript. Charles Dickens, who is the 
most competent judge of the correctness of his 
reporters, also sent him a complimentary tes- 
timonial. 














Mr. Reed, in spite of his arduous reportorial 
duties and superintendence, finds time to con- 
tribute largely to the press, mostly to the pho- 
netic publications. He is the editor of the 
Phonographic Reporter, a monthly magazine, 
and a contributor to the Shorthand Magazine, 
where excellent articles from his pen appear 
every month. We can not close this sketch 
more profitably to our readers, especially to 
the young, than in giving a brief selection 
from one of his articles, entitled 

REPORTING AS A MENTAL EXERCISE. 

If we trace the operations of the mind 
which are carried on during the act of taking 
down the words of a speaker as they are ut- 
tered by him, we shall not be surprised that 
a considerable amount of practice is needed 
before the art of verbatim reporting can be ac- 
quired; the cause of our astonishment will 
rather be that still greater labor and skill are 
not necessary to the carrying on of a process 
so rapid and yet so complicated. 

Let us suppose a speaker commencing his 
address. He utters two or three words, per- 
haps, in a deliberate manner; they fall on the 
reporter’s ear, and are thence communicated 
to the brain ‘as the organ of the mind; the 
writer must then recall to his memory the sign 
for each word he has heard; the proper sign 
having suggested itself to his mind, a commu- 
nication is made from the brain to the fingers, 
which, obedient to the will, and trained per- 
haps to the nicest accuracy of form, rapidly 
trace the mystic lines on the paper. Some 
portion of time is of course required for each 
of these operations to be performed after the 
words have been spoken; yet see! the writer 
appears to stop precisely at the same time with 
the speaker. The orator still continues in his 
deliberate style, and the reporter is able to 
write each word he hears before the next is 
uttered. Now, however, the speaker warms 
with his subject, and changes his measured 
pace to one more rapid ; the writer increases 
his speed accordingly, and, notwithstanding 
the many operations at work in his mind, 
scarcely is the last word of a sentence uttered 
before he lifts his pen from the paper, as if for 
an instant’s pause, not a syllable having es- 
caped his ear or pen. This surely is a labori- 
ous task; much more so that which fol- 
lows. The speaker has finished his exordium, 
is in the midst of his topics of discourse, and 
has begun his flights of oratory. Listen to his 
next sentence. He begins in a low, measured 
tone ; after a few words makes a sudden pause; 
then, as if startled with the brilliancy of his 
ideas, and fearful lest they should escape before 
he can give them utterance, he dashes along 
at an impetuous rate which he never slackens 
till he is out of breath with exertion. In this 
rapid delivery he has gained ground to the ex- 
tent of five or six or more words on the writer, 
whom probably he has taken by surprise. 
The latter, nevertheless, has bad to listen 
to the words which were, so to speak, in ad- 
vance of him, recall the proper sign for each, 

send it from the brain to the fingers, and trace 
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it on his note-book; while, at the same time, he 
has had to attend to the words which follow, 
so as to be able to dispose of them in the same 
way when their turn arrives; and in this man- 
ner are his mental and bodily powers occupied 
for an hour, or, it may be, several hours to- 
gether. 

It would naturally be supposed that, with 
all this to attend to, it would be impossible 
for the writer to think at all of the sense con- 
veyed by the words which he is at such pains 
to record; but, to perform his work efficiently, 
he must bring his mind to bear on this also, 
and not only endeavor to understand the gen- 
eral drift of what he is reporting, but to catch 
the meaning of every expression; for where 
this is neglected, literal accuracy can not be at- 
tained. The probability is that we do not dis- 
tinctly hear—hear, that is, so as to be able 


separately to identify them—half the sounds 


that compose the words to which we listen; 
and it is only therefore by our close attention 
to the context that we are enabled to supply im- 
perceptibly—for few people are conscious of 
this mental act—the sounds that the ear has 
fuiled to convey definitely to us. Hence the 
necessity for listening to the sense, as well as 
to the sounds of words, as they flow from a 
speaker's lips. A minister once told us that 
in a report of a sermon delivered by him, the 
phrase “ the siege of Abimelech” was written 
and actually printed the siege of Limerick !” 
This could not have arisen from a mistake in 
the written characters, for the forms of Abim- 
elech and Limerick would, in any system of 
shorthand, be palpably distinct: the ear must, 
in such a case, have been in error, and the 
sense should have been sufficient to correct it. 
Every experienced reporter must occasionally 
have discovered errors of this description 
while transcribing his notes; his inattention 
to the sense, while following the speaker, not 
having led him to correct the false impression 
which has been made on the ear. 

As a mental exercise, then, reporting may 
be regarded as of the greatest utility. It is 
true that after a long course of practice the 
art becomes apparently a mechanical one, as far 
as.the taking down is concerned: yet at first 
all the powers of the mind must be brought to 
bear on its attainment, and they can hardly 
fail to be materially strengthened by the train- 
ing they must undergo. A word, however, as 
to reporting being a mechanical operation, as 
some have termed it. No effort put forth by 
us can be purely mechanical, since the mind 
is necessary to it. Walking and reading (read- 
ing aloud without attending to the sense) seem 
mechanical acts, but the mind is indispensa- 
ble to them. After long practice, indeed, a 
comparatively external region of the mind is 
concerned in them, for we are enabled to think 
and plan—operations of more interior facul- 
ties—while these outward acts are being at- 
tended to; but at first both walking and read- 
ing require, in order to their attainment, a 
strong exercise, in one case, of all the powers 
of the body, and, in the other, of all the pow- 





PORTRAIT OF RICHARD BAXTER. 





ers of the mind; both having been, of neces- 
sity, improved and strengthened by the train- 
ing. It is the same with reporting, but in this 
case the exercise is more severe; and if even 
the act of writing should, by practice, become 
little more than a mechanical performance, the 
constant employment of the mind in catching 
the meaning of different speakers, and the 
bringing before the writer all the varied styles 
of diction in use among them, together with 
the exercise in composition afforded by the 
transcribing of what has been written, can not 
fail to commend the art to all who are interest- 
ed in education, and in the development of the 
powers of the human mind. Even where the 
student of shorthand has been unable to ac- 
quire sufficient manual dexterity to follow a 
speaker verbatim, the practice of reporting will 
still be beneficial; since increased attention to 
the sense will be required, in order that, when 
abridging a report, nothing material may be 
omitted. A habit is thus cultivated of separa- 
ting mere verbiage from the solid material, 
winnowing the chaff from the wheat; and 
though this is not the particular benefit on ac- 
count of which the cultivation of shorthand 
is recommended in this article, it is one whose 
importance ought not to be overlooked in re- 
garding reporting as a mental exercise. 
a oe 
RICHARD BAXTER. 
—— 

Ricwarp BaxTeR was born at Rowton, 
Shropshire, England, November 12, 1615, and 
was the son of poor but respectable parents. 
His education was but scanty; he was obliged 
to content himself with a course of private 
study, in the midst of which he was in- 
duced to try his fortune at court. This was 
remarkable, as he was by nature habitually 
serious. A month at court sufficed fo convince 
him that he was out of his element; and a pro- 
tracted illness served to deepen the earnestness 
of his religious convictions. At the age of 
twenty-three he was ordained, and shortly af- 





terward became an assistant to a clergyman 
at Bridgenorth, where he resided two years. 
In 1640 he became parish clergyman of Kidder- 
minster, where he established his reputation as 
one of the most remarkable preachers of the 
time, and succeeded in improving the social 
manners of the townspeople. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in England, his position 
was somewhat peculiar. Sincerely attached to 
monarchy, his religious sympathies were al- 
most wholly with the Puritans, and though a 
Presbyterian in principle, he was far from ad- 
mitting the unlawfulness of Episcopacy. These 
views, which, some time before the Restoration, 
became extremely popular, were now too lib- 
eral for the general taste, and the open respect 
shown by Baxter to some leading Puritans ex- 
posed him to some danger from the mob. He 
accordingly retired to Coventry, but returned 
to Kidderminster after a few years. During 
this period he published his “ Saints’ Rest,” and 
“Call to the Unconverted,” which greatly ex- 
tended his fame. Baxter would never ac- 
knowledge the protectorate of Cromwell, but 
denounced him as a usurper. On the return 
of Charles to the throne of England he was ap- 
pointed one of his chaplains, and he attempted 
to reconcile, but unsuccessfully, the contending 
church factions. In 1863, Baxter was driven 
out of the established church, and retired to 
Acton, in Middlesex, where he occupied him- 
self for nearly nine years in the composition of 
some of his numerous works. In 1672 he was 
permitted to return to London, where he again 
preached and wrote. In 1685 he was con- 
demned by Judge Jeffries to pay a fine of 500 
marks, for alleged sedition in his “ Para- 
phrase of the New Testament.” Being unable 
to pay it he was imprisoned. After a confine- 
ment of eighteen months he was released and 
pardoned. He lived after this to see better 
times, and died on the 8th of December, 1682, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Baxter is said to haye preached more ser- 
mons, engaged in more controversies, and 
written more books than any other Noncon- 
formist of his age. The total number of his 
publications exceeded 160; of these, the most 
popular and celebrated are his “ Saints’ Rest,” 
“Call to the Unconverted,” and “ Dying 
Thoughts”—20,000 copies of which were sold 
in a twelyemonth, and were translated into all 
European languages. 

Baxter’s peculiar doctrines were: ist, That 
though Christ died in a special sense for the 
elect, yet he died in a general sense for all ; 2d, 
The rejection of the dogma of reprobation ; 3d, 
That it is possible even for saints to fall away 
from saving grace. 

Baxter’s life was a remarkable one, and his 
biography is historically valuable. 

Our portrait is taken from an authentic 
source, but is not so satisfactory in all respects 
as we would have it. There is an expression 
of meekness and resignation combined with 
firmness in the face. The positive Roman nose, 
prominent cheek-bones, and large chin indi- 
cate the man of courage, action, and physical 
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power. The uncomely hood or cap is any- 
thing but a pleasing addition to the face, and 
tends rather to deepen the shade of melancholy 
that lingers in the expression. 

The large eyes, which appear full of emotion 
and tenderness, indicate the word-power which 
so distinguished his sermons, and which is still 
so eloquent in his writings. The face is full 
of earnestness, and of that precise character 
which stamped the Nonconformist of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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FRIEND DAVID'S NEW SIGN. 


—- 


FRIEND Dayip—now five years in his grave 
—was a man well known to fame, and yet he 
did not belong to what is called a high posi- 
tion. He did not own a foot of ground in the 
world, excepting a small lot in the village 
graveyard, and he lived in a small house, and 
in a small way, spending little or nothing—for 
he had little to spend—on the luxuries of life. 
Plain clothes and plain fare were all that the 
calling of a blacksmith gave him, but he was 
not conscious of wanting anything more. 

“Tf I were rich,” he often said, “it would 
trouble me sorely to take care of my riches, 
and I am sure I should, like all men, learn to 
love them so well, that it would trouble me 
sorely to lose them. And it is quite probable 
I would lose them, for they, as well as the 
angels, have wings, and have often been known 
to fly away. Iam a blacksmith, and am will- 
ing to remain a blacksmith until the Lord calls 
me hence and sets me up in other business.” 

David Hall, or “ Friend David,” as every one 
called him, was remarkable for his contentment 


and humility—particularly for his humility— ‘ 


and yet he prayed for help to conquer what he 
called “ his besetting sin, pride,” for he belonged 
to the bland, peaceful, loving sect called 
Quakers, or Friends, and it pained him to 
know that it was to him a cause for pride, al- 
though it took no form that men could call 
pride. 

Good “Friend David” was noted not only 
for his contentment and humility, but for 
another virtue, which was both a virtue and a 
talent. With a heart full of love, and a mind 
well skilled in selecting and using appropriate 
means for every good end, he became known 
as a man able to settle all quarrels. Often, 
while at work at his calling, he devised ways 
to turn enemies into friends. If he had been 
any other man than bland, sweet-tongued 
“Friend David,” he might have been thought 
meddlesome or officious, and been told to mind 
his own business ; but no one had the heart to 
think evil of him, or speak rudely to him, and 
80 he was allowed to go undisturbed on his 
way, not only as a blacksmith, but a peace- 
maker. . 

Now it happened one time that “Friend 
David” had a heavy burden on his heart, for 
Robert Gordon and Richard Newman—old 
settlers in the village—would neither go to the 
same church, nor speak to each other, and their 
enmity touched his heart. After long thought 





on the subject, he concluded to follow the 
promptings of his heart and the simple dic- 
tates of his conscience, and do what he could 
to turn their hearts. So he sent, one day, 
to Robert Gordon, a request that he would 
“come round and see him in the evening, as 
he had something very important to tell him,” 
and at the same time he sent a similar message 
to Richard Newman. 

During the day, he said to his wife, “ Mary, 
I want thee to make a pan of thy very best 
doughnuts to-day, and I want thee to be sure 
to put raisins in them. And I want thee to 
have our Tommy crack up a large dish full of 
walnuts ; there is no one can do it like him, for 
he brings out the meats whole, and never once 
pounds his finger.” 

“ Why, what does thee mean to do with all 
the doughnuts and walnuts ?” asked Mary. 

“TI want them to make merry over to-night, 
and there are no three things that go so well 
together as doughnuts, and walnuts, and cider, 
and I must have them all.” 

Mary rose at once to go and do as her David 
had requested, for the “stove was hot,” but he 
said, “ Wait a minute, Mary, I have not told 
thee all my request yet. Now thee must not be 
offended when I ask thee to take our Tommy 
and Susy to-night, and go and spend the even- 
ing with grandfather and grandmother. The 
children will like it well, and I will like it 
well to haye you all gone, for Robert Gordon 
and Richard Newman are to be here.” 


“Robert Gordon and Richard Newman!” 
exclaimed Mary. “ Why, David, thee can not 
be in thy right mind. I am more than glad to 
give thee the doughnuts, and walnuts, and 
cider, but thee must not have Richard Gordon 
and Robert Newman here together, or thee 
will have to witness a sad quarrel.” 

“ No, Mary, I will be a péacemaker, and when 
I have told them what is on my heart, we will 
eat doughnuts and walnuts and drink sweet 
cider together, and the strife of ten years will 
all be forgotten.” 

“ Very well; I am wiliing thee should make 
a trial, but I should not like to be in the 
shogs,” replied Mary, with an incredulous 
smile, as she once more started for the kitchen. 

The doughnuts that were made that day, by 
the hand of Mary, were rich and sweet, but the 
heart of “Friend David” was richer and 
sweeter. 

After tea, good Mary “cleared away thy 

dishes,” and prepared herself and Tommy and 
Susy to “ go round to grandmother’s.” 
* Susy danced and clapped her hands, for it 
was the first time she had ever been out at 
night, and mother Mary found it difficult to 
make herself heard as she said, “‘ Good success 
to thee, David. No one but thee would think 
of doing such business, and thee must not be 
disappointed if nothing comes of it.” 

“Tt will not come to naught, for God smiles 
on every good thing,” replied David, as 
Mary closed the door and walked away with 
Tommy and Susy. 

It was bright starlight when Robert Gordon 





“came round” to see what important commu- 
nication “ Friend David” had for him, and he 
had hardly taken his seat before Richard New- 
man made his appearance. The two enemies, 
although they hated each other as cordially as 
ever, were ashamed not to exchange bows 
and a “good-evening.” But the greeting was 
very cold, and it was evident that they were 
much annoyed by their accidental (for acci- 
dental they thought it) meeting. 

“Friend David,” however, possessed his soul 
in serenity, and was in no wise abashed. 

“You must not be displeased with me, 
friend Gordon and friend Newman,” he said, 
“if I let you know that I sent for you that I 
might tell you what a heavy burden I have on ~ 
my heart because you have no love for each 
other, and because I know there is nothing 
but love that will serve us any good purpose 
in the other world. I have been reading the 
good book to-day, and it tells me that ‘we 
spend our years asa tale that is told,’ and as 
the time is so short below, and so long above, 
and as those who hate here can never love 
there, I want you both to forget the past, and 
be reconciled. It was a little thing made you 
enemies, and now, good friends, let a little 
thing, even this effort of a plain, humble man 
like me, make you friends.” 

“ Well, Friend David,” replied Richard New- 
man, “you needn’t use any more breath on us, 
and we'll use what you’ve already spent, and 
shake hands. It isn’t worth while for men, 
who are on their way to the same eternity, not - 
to be on speaking terms, or to walk on opposite 
sides of the street when they can just as well 
as not walk on the same side.” 

“ That’s a fact,” groaned out Robert Gordon, 
in a deep bass tone, “and we had better ‘ kiss 
and be friends,’ as children say. And the next 
thing we had better do is to let all the villagers 
know that our feud is ended.” 

“T say Amen to that,” responded Richard 
Newman. 

“And I say Amen to what you've both 
said!” exclaimed Friend David; “and now let 
by-gones be by-gones, fur the less said about 
disagreeable things the better. Mary has gone 
out with Tommy and Susy, to spend the eve- 
ning, but she’s left a pan of most remarkable 
doughnuts—a raisin in the middle of every 
one—for us to dispose of, and I think that, 
with the help of some walnuts and sweet 
cider, we can worry them down.” 

No one could have witnessed the scene that 
gladdened the heart of Friend David that 
night without being convinced of the power 
of a peace-loving man; and when Mary re- 
turned and heard that all was well between 
Robert Gordon and Richard Newman, she 
looked at David with astonished eyes, and 
said : 

“ Ah! David, when I was making the dough- 
nuts, I thought what a strange notion thee had 
got into thy head, but I'll always believe in 
thee after this.” 

Not long afterward Friend David happened 
to open his front door very early in the morn- 
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ing, before the village 
peopie were astir, and 
discovered, to his sur- 
prise, that he had a new 
sign. On ashingle that 
had been fastened to the 
door, these words, in 
large letters, had been 
printed : 

“ Peace 
to order, 
David.’ 

Suspicion was at once 
fastened upon a noted 
wag in the village, but 
he refused to throw any 
light on the subject, af- 
firming that no one had 
any right to suspect him 
of doing what any one 
else in the village might 
have done as well as 
he, for it was known 
from one end of the 
town to the other that 
Friend Dayid had turn- 
ed two sworn enemies 
into sworn friends. 

“Indeed,” adde:l the ; 
wag, while the corners 4 
of his mouth twitched, 
“ who knows that Rob- 
ert Gordon and Richard 
Newman didn’t do it 
themselves !” 

“ T believe thee did it, 
for I read the truth in 
thy face,” said David, 
“but thee need fear 
nothing from me. I ask 
for no greater honor 
than to be numbered 
with peacemakers.” 

“Tm sure you've 
never had a sign that 


here, 
Friend 


made 
by 
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PORTRAIT 


OF CHARLES KEAN, 


THE ENGLISH ACTOR. 


of social affection. 
His top-head is not 
deficient, though he 
would be known 
more for talent and 
force, for skill and 
genius, than for spir- 
ituality and religious 
characteristics. On 
the whole, he was 
organized on a more 
elevated plane than 
most play-actors; but 
he was simply an ac- 
tor. The question 
with earnest men 
will be, How much 
better is the world 
in any respect for his 
having lived in it? 

He was born at Wa- 
terford, Ireland, Jan. 
18, 1811. Two years 
after, his father remov- 
ed to London, and then 
set out on his career as 
an actor. Charles was 
sent to Eton, and was 
there a schoolmate of 
Gladstone. His father’s 
means, however, were 
insufficient to maintain 
him long at school; and 
his parents having sep- 
arated, Charles left Eton 
and went upon the 
stage, for the purpose of 
supporting his mother 
and himself. 

In the outset of his 
dramatic career he did 





could compare with this 
new sign,’ remarked Richard Newman, who 
happened to be standing by, “and it’s a pity 
to take it down, for ‘blessed are the peace- 
makers.’ ” 

[This little history illustrates how easily 
evil may be overcome with good. “ Hold- 
ing a grudge” against another is little else 
than self-punishment. True Christianity re- 
quires us to forgive our enemies. If we would 
be happy, we must be at peace. ] 
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CHARLES KEAN, 


Tue portrait of this eminent English 
actor is a copy of a photograph from 
life, and though it appears younger than 
he did when last on the stage, it is re- 
garded as a fair likeness. The head ap- 
pears to be pretty well balanced. He 
was not so eccentric as Edmund Kean, 
his father. He had not so sharp and 
angular a nature, but was more genial 





and symmetrical in organization. 
portrait indicates a man of vigor, execu- 
tiveness, breadth of imagination, force of 
character, ambition, talent for education, 
and capacity for business. His Ideality 
and Sublimity were amply developed, 
giving a sense of beauty and grandeur, 
while his Constructiveness being also 
large, gave him powers of combination 
and arrangement, and ability to compre- 
hend complications and the interplay of 
subject and character. Human Nature, 
indicated by that elevation and promin- 
ence in the center of the forehead just 
where the hair joins it, gave him excel- 
lent insight of character, and the ability 
to appreciate motive and disposition, and 
to personate, a trait required by an actor 
as well as by successful public speakers 
and business men. He has all the signs 


The | 


~ not exhibit much abil- 
ity, and we may say that the position which he 
attained subsequently was owing to assiduous 
study and persevering effort. 

In 1830 he came to this country and re- 


| mained here about two years, during which 


| stage career. 





time he reaped the results of a very successful 
In 1839 he made a second visit 
to America, and in 1842, after his return to 
England, he married Miss Ellen Tree, an act- 
ress ofsome reputation in comedy. A third visit 
to this country was made by Mr. Kean in com- 
pany with his wife in 1842. This visit was 
lengthy, being nearly five years in duration. In 
1850, he became the lessee of the Princess’s The- 
ater, in London, when he inaugurated a series of 
Shaksperian representations, with the view to 
elevate the standard of the English stage. 
Eleven years after, Mr. Kean retired from the 
management of that theater under the happiest 
auspices for a gentleman of the buskin. A 
banquet was given him by some of the most 
eminent persons in England, and a quantity 
of silver plate, valued at upward of ten thou- 
sand dollars, was presented to him. This ex- 
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pression of the public sentiment is indicative 
of the moral rank which he had attained in a 
position surrounded by so many demoralizing 
influences. 

In 1863, Mr. and Mrs. Kean left England for 
a professional tour around the world. In the 
course of their travels they visited Australia, 
California, Cuba, the Atlantic seaboard in the 
United States, and Canada. His last appear- 
ance in this country was made at the Acad- 
emy of Music, April 16, 1866. On this occasion 
he confirmed all the previous impressions 
which he had made on the public mind, by the” 
superb character. of his impersonation. His 
death occurred on the 23d of January, and was 
occasioned by that fatal derangement of the 
vital organism known as aneurism of the 
heart. He leaves a widow and one daughter. 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 


BY MME. DEMOREST. 





[A rEeaRD for the wishes of our lady readers induces 
us to “‘ post them up” on the latest styles. We get our 
information from the American headquarters, We leaye 
it for others to give the pictures, contenting ourselves 
with a plain and racy description. We still have the 
plan of a prize essay in view, and hope ere long to sub- 
mit something more sensible in the way of ladies’ dresses 
than has hitherto appeared. But here we give the 
present styles, written for the A. P. J.] 

There is little room now for the tirades against fashion 
that used to be so frequent. Styles for indoor and out- 
door wear have become so sensible, and, withal, so 
picturesque and graceful, that, for a wonder, nearly 
everybody is satisfied. Even professional snarlers can 
find little of which to disapprove. 

The short dress for out-door wear belongs especially 
to this age, and is worthy of its practical spirit of im- 
provement. We are giad to say that it is still in vogue, 
and it rests with American women to render it perpetual. 
It is so useful,relieves women from sucha burden of skirts, 
and makes the exercise necessary to health so easy in all 
sorts of weather, that its long life is exceedingly desir- 
able. 

There are innumerable varieties of the short dress; 
but there are two special styles, of which all others are 
but modifications. These are technically called “ suits” 
and “costumes.” Suits are made in one color and 
material ; costumes in two colors, and often of two 
materials. 

Costumes are more dressy than suits, and are best 
adapted to young girls or stylish young married ladies. 

The most distinguished suits are made in black, blue, 
or in Bismarck. The most elegant costumes in black 
and violet, black and green, or black and Bismarck. 

Very handsome costumes are made this season of the 
long paletot, tied in at the back with a wide sash, and a 
short skirt, finished round the bottom with three narrow 
frills. An old black silk dress can be remodeled in this 
way; the frills taken from the skirt, which is cut short 
and gored, and only the paletot made of new silk. An 
old colored silk dress may be utilized in the same way, 
and worn with the black silk cloak, thus making, at 
trifling expense, both suit and costume. 

Neat gray suits are made with a pelerine cape, the 
long rounded ends passed under the belt in front, or 
carried round to the back and knotted, so as to form 
sashends. This style will be suitable as spring advances, 
and is particularly adapted to thin summer tissues. 

Indoor dresses are still cut gored, though not as much 
so as during the past @easons. The trains of toilets of 
ceremony are enormous, in many instances two yards 

long, and the trimming is therefore principally confined 
to the front of the skirt. A recent novelty is a square 
train arranged as a manteau dela cour. It need hardly 
be said that these long trains require peculiar tact to 
render them graceful or becoming. A moderate length 





is better suited to the generality of ladies, and especially 
to ordinary occasions. 

Bonnets are small, but no longer flat to the head—they 
are raised in a sort of diadem in front, or form a succesa- 
sion of raised puffs, with a trimming or ornamental vail 
at the back. 

Pique, one of the most useful and durable of materials, 
will be very much worn for morning and children’s 
dresses. It gores so nicely, and trims so effectively with 
soutache, or any of the flat washing braids in vogue, that 
it retains a perennial freshness and popularity. 

The new designs are particularly in sleeves, the 
“ Lamballe” and Marie Antonietie reaching to the 
elbow in capes, of which the Marie Antonietie is the 
most fashionable, and in paletots, of which the Polonaise, 

or “ Redingote,” is the newest and most admired. 
There are many others, but these are prominent among 
the spring styles. 
ee eee 


INTEMPERANCE IN THE SOUTH. 


KEnansvitze, N. C. 

Dear JourNAL: In an article on page 17, of your 
January number, indorsing a very erroneous statement 
of the Sandusky Register, you declare yourself on the 
side of ‘‘ God and humanity.” 

Now as the inscription on the banner of those who are 
“in for the fight” for God and humanity must be TruTs, 
from the very nature of the warfare, will you permit a con- 
stant reader of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
to suggest a reconsideration of the sweeping and, as he 
thinks, unfair charge against the South. Your corre- 
epondent has lived nearly half a century in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Canada, Virginia, and North and South 
Carolina, and he sincerely believes the people of the 
South to be far less addicted to intemperance than the 
inhabitants of the Northern States and British America. 

Undoubtedly “ whisky and i vacco” are “ twin curses,” 
blasting and blighting the fairest prospects of individuals 
and communities, and every lover of his race must bid 
all suitable efforts to disenthrall. his fellow-man from 
their deadly influence, ‘‘ God speed,”’ yet the good work 
will be hindered by misrepresentation, however un- 
intentional. 

The Sandusky editor must have been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in his field of observation. Certainly he did not 
gather the information on which to speak so positively 
and unreservedly, from acquaintance with the Atlantic 
Southern States. During a recent visit to Wilmington, 
N. C., although at the festive season of Christmas, the 
writer saw nothing of the treating or drinking with 
which the entire South is so unjustly charged. It may 
be thought that the stringent military orders of the com- 
manding generals will account for this freedom from 
“the constant and all-pervading use of the infernal fire- 
water,” but liquor, like love, laughs at locksmiths. The 
truth is, the people of the South, taken as a whole, are 
at least as temperate as those of the North. Owing to 
their excitable temperament, the actions of Southerners 
under the influence of liquor may be more rash and 
violent, and in their hospitality they may more freely 
offer such beverages as they think their guests will 
relish, but that they are, as a people, so degraded by 
drunkenness and so depraved morally, as the Register 
and JouRNAL represent them, is simply a grave mistake. 

TRUTH AND CANDOR. 

|Our statements were strong, it must be admitted; but 
as they were founded on the quotation taken from the 
Register, we deemed them fully warranted. We believed 
that the Sandusky editor was honest in his convictions, 
and that his remarks were the result of personal observa- 
tion. If we have been misled as regards the facts, we 
regret our repetition of them; but as regards our appeal 
to the southern portion of our country, for the sake of 
temperance and true morality we would make such an 
appeal to any community North or South, if we hoped 
that some good results would flow from it. Our North 
Carolina friend does not seem to be familiar with the 
whole South—he resides in one of the fairer sections. 
We are willing to take his word for the social condition 
of the Atlantic Southern States, and if the state of society 
elsewhere is better than the dark picture drawn by our 
Sandusky cotemporary, we would rejoice to know it. 











In our February number we published an article on 
the “* Poor Whites of the South,” from the pen of a gen 

tleman of extended acquaintance with, and careful ob- 
servation of, Southern society. Surely his description 
was dark enough. He treated of one class—the lowest— 
but a large class, and thoroughly diffused through the 
Southern States. As regards the higher grades of 
society in the South, we are ready to believe that they 
are on an even footing with the Northern upper classes, 
We would have no objection to the former being more 
temperate and high-toned than the latter, were it so.] 


— a 
LADIES, ATTENTION! 


In the October number of the American PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL we made some allusion to American 
inventive enterprise in almost every department of art 
excepting that of fashioning ladies’ costumes. We spoke 
of the expediency of offering a prize for some useful and 
proper method by which garments might be made to 
combine the essentials of grace and healthfulness. Un- 
expectedly, we have received a letter from a lady resid- 
ing in Syracuse, who presents for our consideration a 
new plan for cutting and fitting dresses, basques, riding- 
habits, and other garments. It is called ‘* Madame 
Thomson’s Parisian Mode.” Why not “ American 
Mode ?” if it was invented and perfected here, as is 
claimed. It is said to be easily learned from the printed 
instructions which accompany the diagrams, and is per- 
fectly practical, simple, and reliable. As a device for 
fitting waists, it is claimed to form a graceful and easy 
fit, and that in only three pieces. 

If all that is claimed for it is warranted by facts (and 
we certainly havo no reason to think otherwise), the 
Method is indeed “‘ every family’s friend,”’ and need only 
be made public to be sought and applied by all who 
would dress economically, sensibly, and tastefully, The 
price of one copy of the Method is $2. 





ome 
NEW PREMIUMS. 


WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PaRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL : 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $8 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $8 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the Riverside Edition 
of Irving’s “ Belles Lettres Works,” comprising “ Knick- 
erbocker,” ‘Tales ofa Traveler,” ‘ Wolfert’s Roost,” 
“ Crayon Miscellany,” ‘* Bracebridge Hall,” “Alhambra,” 
“Oliver Goldsmith,” ‘‘ Sketch Book,” elegantly bound, 
worth $16. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, a Clothes Wringer, the 
Universal, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 


Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the valne of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 

Or for premiums of or under the value of $12 we will 
send such book or books as may be selected from any 
New York publisher's catalogue, the regular price of 
which is that of the premium rate. 

All subscriptions which have reference to premiums 
must commence with the January number. 
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UGLY MUG AND HER MAGICAL 
GLASS, 


1 
GraNnDMOTHER Grigg was a jolly old dame, 
As merry as ever a grig of her name ; 
Her little eyes sparkled from under her cap, 
And she bit off the ends of her words with a snap. 
Her nose was on intimate terms with her chin, 
And the things she loved most were to chatter and spin. 
When she gathered her grandchildren close by her knees, 
Her wheel and her tongue both were busy as bees ; 
The flax she used up was a sight to behold, 
But more wonderful still were the stories she told. 


1. 

One night—‘twas the night before Christmas—there came 

A clamorous crowd to this jolly old dame, 

Who begged her—before they were packed off to bed— 

To tell them a story “all out of her head :” 

Not one of the tales from her regular store, 

But a story, they said, they had ne'er heard before. 

“Ho! ho! something new, eh?" quoth Grandmother 
Grigg. 

“ Very well, chits! sit down, till my spindle I rig, 

And I'll tell you the queer things that once came to pass 

Between Miss Ugly Mug and her wonderful glass." 


mr. 


“Ugly Mug! What a name!" all the little ones cried. 
“*T was a nickname, my dears !"’ the old grandam replied. 
“ This miss, when asleep, was quite pretty to see, 

Bat awake, she was ugly as ugly could be; 

And this just because miss was subject to fits 

Of the sullens, and poute, and wry faces, my chits. 
These so altered her pleasant expression, that folk 
Called her Miss Ugly Mug, just by way of a joke; 

And, I think, had you seen her in one of her ‘ queers,’ 
You'd have found it a very apt nickname, my dears. 


IV. 

“ Now it happened one day—'twas the last of the year— 
A strange-looking peddler the window drew near, 

And saw through the pane such a face that, good lack ! 
He jumped, and came very near dropping his pack ; 
But the very next moment, he tapped at the door, 
And asked madam's leave to exhibit his store. 

He spread out his wares on the floor of the hall, 

And said he was sure he could pleasure them all. 

He could fit both the maids and the mistress, he knew, 
And something would suit little Pretty Face, too. 


v. 


“Ugly Mug, at this flattery, smirked with delight, 
And her eyes grew as large as an owl's in the night. 
Till the peddler, with motion provokingly slow, 
Brought forth a small glaes, worth a sixpence or so, 
And holding it up: ‘ Now, my sweet little friend, 
If you mind my directions, you'll find in the end 









“2S You have cause to inflame those soft eyelids with tears; 
~ Whene’er by a frown you shall wrinkle that brow, 
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= Just take a long look in this mirror of mine, 









*Tis a magical mirror, and dog-cheap, if sold—’ 


Quoth this queer-looking chap—‘ for its weight in pure 


gold ; 
And when, in a twelvemonth from this, I come back, 
You won't trade your mirror for all in my pack. 
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““* You'll not think me rude now, my sweet little miss, 
When I tell you your image, reflected in this, 

Will grow, day by day, still more charming and clear, 
If you gaze on it faithfully all the new year 

In the way I direct, thus: Whene’er it appears 


Or pout those red lips, as you're doing just now; 
Whene'er to be sullen or sad you incline, 


And Ill forfeit my pack, at the end of the year, 
If your image don’t prove you a beauty, my dear!’ 


Vit. 


Then the peddler, he shouldered his pack and went out, 
And Ugly Mug looked in the glass, with a pout, 

Till the image she saw seemed so funny and strange 
That she laughed—and behold! what a magical chango! 
The cross-looking face in an instant was gone, 

And a gay little visage smiled into her own— 

The visage of such a bright-eyed little elf, 

That Ugly Mag felt quite ashamed of herself. 

So she vowed she would do as the peddiler had said, 
And she carried the glass, quite delighted, to bed. 


“Well,” said Grandmother Grigg, “when the twelve- 
month went by, 
And the time was at hand for the old year to die, 
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The odd-looking peddler came trudging again 
By Ugly Mug's window, and glanced at the pane ; 
But no Ugly Mug did the peddler behold, 

Bat a very sweet face set in ringlets of gold; 

And up flew the sash, and a silvery voice 

Cried, ‘Come in, sir peddler, and show me the choice 
Of all in your pack, for the glass that you sold 

Is cheap at its weight in the purest of gold.’ 


Ix. 


“So the peddler came in, and ‘I knew it!’ cried he, 
‘You're as pretty, my dear, now, as pretty can be! 
And the face that I saw, when I called here before, 
Will never be seen in this glass any more!’ 

Then he sold her a doll with magnificent curls, 

And a dress of rich silk, and a necklace of pearla, 
And he said he had hoped she this doll would prefer, 
And so he had kept it on purpose for her. 

But the glass, as no longer of use, he took back, 

* It was handy,’ he said, ‘ for to have in his pack.’ 


FINAL. 


“Now,” said Grandmother Grigg, “it is bed-time, you 
know, 

And I've only one word more to say ere you go. 

There's a magical glass that can always be had, 

To show little folks how they look when they're bad; 


And when any of you, dears, feel willing to try, 
Of Grandmother Grigg such a glass you may buy; 
All the payment she asks, is a kiss and a hug, 
And the promise to use it like Miss Ugly Mug!” 
C. D. GARDETTE. 


[The above amusing, but at the same time instructive, 
poem for our young readers is taken from Our Schoolday 
Visitor, a magazine for young people, published by 
Messrs. J. W. Danghaday & Co., of Philadelphia. 

This periodical deserves a prominent place in the ju- 
venile literature of America. In the quantity and quality 
of its monthly installment of bondons it is not surpassed 
by any other periodical of the same nature and similar 
subecription terms. On its roll of contributors we find 
many names which have been long familiar to the youth 
of our land, and whose attractive stories and sketches 
have found appreciative readers of all ages. Among 
these contributors are George 8. Burleigh, Jacob Abbott, 
Rev. Alexander Clark, and Alice Carey, of whom we need 
only make mention. The design of the publishers of 
this magazine evidently is the production of a monthly 
perfectly adapted to juvenile tastes and desires. The 
language is simple, the illustrations vivid, and the sub- 
jects generally are those which come within the notice 
of children and excite their inferest. The cat, the dog, 
school scenes, vacation sports, dolls, babies, etc., are va- 
riously and humorously illustrated, while at the same 
time points of morality are brought ent strongly and 
urged home. We find much pleasure ourselves in a rapid 
glance through the magazine whenever it comes under 
our eyes. Subscription, $1 % per annum.) 
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iterary Aotices. 


(42 works noticed in Tus PunENnotoc- 
IcaAL JouRNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. } 


Tue SovurHeRN JOURNAL OF 
Epvcation. Devoted to the Educational 
and Literary interests of the South and 
West. A monthly quarto of sixteen 

published at $1 a year, by John 

Ree Shelbyville, Ky. 

Why “Southern” education? Why not 
National or American? Or, if it must 
have a local designation, call it The Ken- 
tucky Journal of Education. Considering 
the sectional feeling hitherto so rampant, 
we would do nothing to perpetuate it, but 
all things to allay it or abolish it. We 
want no arbitrary lines drawn_to separate 
one section from the other. In future, our 
manners, customs, and interests are to be 
one and the same. State rights and sec- 
tional interests are to be merged into the 
Union. It is nota kingdom nor an empire, 
Itisa Natron. And our education, litera- 
ture, commerce are to be AMERICAN. 

The editor says: “ Appreciating the 
necessity that has long existed for a peri- 
odical devoted to educational matters in 
the section where all our interests are, we, 
fully conscious of the responsibility as- 
sumed, enter hopefully upon our self-im- 
posed task. The distinctive features of 
the Journal are set forth in the prospectus 
published elsewhere. To its statements 
we have only to add that without prejudice, 
without sectarian or partisan bias, we 
hope to so discharge our duty as to meet 
the approbation of every earnest worker in 
the great cause of education throughout 
the South and West. [Why not say 
throughout the Union?] We know that 
failure has been the common lot of those 
who have essayed the enterprise which we 
now propose, but we have the temerity to 
presume upon gaining wisdom from the 
experience of our predecessors.” 

Whatever may be the political proclivities 
of this new candidate, it must concentrate 
upon itself the best minds of educators in 
the regions where it circulates, and will 
inevitably do a most useful and necessary 
work. We therefore wish it the best 
success. oo 


Ontver Twist. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve original illustra- 
tions, from designs by ore Cruik- 
bom J Price, $1 50 in cloth 
This edition of “ Oliver Twist” is the 

tenth volume of an entire new edition of 

Charles Dickens’ Works, now in course of 

publication by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 

Rhiladelphia, which is called ** The People’s 

don, Illustrated.” Each volume is 
printed on the finest white paper, from 
large, clear type that all can read. It is 
one of the best and cheapest editions of 

Charles Dickens’ Works published in the 

world, ~~ 


Tae Livine Poutrrr or THE 
Curistian Counce. A Series of Dis- 
courses, doctrinal and practical, oa 
a ntative men am the disc’ 

Christ; with a brie rect 
sketch and steel poe yee of as 





butor. 


598 with twenty-eight portraits. 
Cincinnati OY phon Sold onl ¥" 
sahecription. mined 


The publishers express a just pride in 
the artistic excellence of this splendid 
production. The type is of the old style, 
new and clear; the paper fine and of rich 
tone; the printing and binding every way 
creditable. Some acquaintance with the 


warrant us in pronouncing it every way 
worthy of the most liberal patronage, 
which it is sure to receive. It is proposed 
to continue the series until it shall include 
all the leading preachers of the Christian 
Church now living, and thus will furnish 
in itself, when completed, a library of 
choice religious literature, including speci- 
men sermons on all the various subjects 
generally discussed. Among the topics in 
the present volume are the following: 
The Good Confession; Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Theanthropos ; Atonement; Jesus, 
the First and the Last; Reconciliation ; 
Christ’s Precious Invitation ; What Must I 
Do to be Saved? The Conditions of the 
Gospel Reasonable ; Regeneration ; Christ’s 
Conversation with Nicodemus; Baptism 
Essential to Salvation; The Ministry 
of the Holy Spirit; The Witness of 
the Spirit; The Church, its Identity ; 
Building on the One Foundation; The 
Safety and Security of the Christian; The 
Priesthood of Chriet ; The History of the 


Redemption Reproduced in the Redeemed ; 

Death and Life; The Love of God; Glory- 
ing in the Cross only ; ™ Law of Pro- 
gressive Dev and 
Christianity ; The Mission of the Church 
of Christ ; ‘Faith and Sight; Retribution ; 
The J udgment to Come. 





Oratory—Sacrep anp Sxcv- 
LAR; or, The Extemporaneous Speshere. 
With Sketches of the most inent 
Speakers of all oy By William Pit- 
tenger, author of ** p> hay Suffering.” 
Introduction by Hon. J A. Bingham, 
and ~~ oy containing a Chairman's 
Guide Conducting Public Meetings 
According to the best aged 
Models. 1 vol., large 12mo, pp. 
Tinted per, beveled boards. Pric ce, 
$i 50. w York: Samuel R. Wells, 
publisher. 

Instead of an elaborate description of 
this new work, we give in brief the table 
of contents. Objects of the Work stated. 
Introduction, by Hon. John A. Bingham, 
Member of Congress. ; 

Part L—The Written and Extempore 
Discourse Compared — Illustrative Ex- 
amples. Prerequisites—Intellectual Com- 
petency; Strength of Body; Command of 
Language; Courage; Firmness; Self-Re- 
liance. Basis of Speech—Thought and 
Emotion ; Heart Cultivation ; Earnestness. 
Acquirements—General Knowledge; of 
Bible; of Theology; of Men; Method by 
which such Knowledge may be obtained. 
Cultivation — Imagination; Language ; 
Voice; Gesture, how acquired; Distin- 
guished Orators and Writers. 

Parr II.—A Sermon. The Foundation 
for a Preacher—Subject; Object; Text; 
Hints te Young Preachers. The Plan— 
Gathering Thought ; Arranging ; Commit- 
ting ; Practical Suggestions ; Use of Notes. 
Preliminaries for Preaching—Fear ; Vigor ; 
Opening Exercises; Requisites for a Suc- 
cessful Discourse. The Divisions—Intro- 
duction, Difficulties in Opening; Discus- 
pine Snplity, and Directness. After- 

tion ; Rest; Improve- 
one ; Practical Suggestions. 

Pant III.—Secular Oratory. Instructive 
Address—Fields of Oratory; Oral Teach- 
ing; Lecturing. Miscellaneous Address— 
Deliberative ; Legal; Popular; Contro- 
versial ; the e Statesman ; the Lawyer; the 
Lecturer ; the Orator. 

My iv. —Eminent Speakers Described 
mF: Luther; Lord Chatham ; 

Willines Bimend Backs: Mirabean ; 

Patrick Whitefield’; Wesley ; 

Sidney smith: ip, W. Robertson ; Clay ; 

Bascom; Sum: er; 

an E. Dickenson ; * John A. Bingham : 


E. G 
Wendell Phillips; Sohn P. Darbins New: 
man Hall, and others. 
—The Chairman's Guide. 





SEXOLOGY as THE PaILosopHy 
or Lire; implyin Romtal O 
plying “hte. “Hilaabeth 


and Government. 
ch 

Walsh. 8vo, pp. rs Price he oy 

es dissatisfaction which is felt by most 


intelligent thinkers at the present day 
with the traditional theories of life and 
the universe, is strikingly manifested in 
this remarkable volume, without the slight- 
est tendency to the skepticism which 
is content to remain in barren negations. 
After a critical sifting of prevailing specu- 
lative systems, the author appears as the 
champion of a positive faith, which she 
is persuaded will add new triumphs to 
thought, and lay the foundation for a higher 
order of society. In the prosecution of her 
argument she takes no counsel of the past, 
pays no deference to the authority of great 
names, is never blinded by the prestige of 
popular opinion, but follows out the clue 
which she professes to have obtained to 
the mysteries of the universe, with singular 
consistency and courage. At the same 
time, she exhibits no love of audacious in- 
novation; none of the vehemence of party 
spirit; her tone is uniformly reverent and 
gentle; but she writes with undoubting 
strength of conviction, and the confidence 
of a feminine nature, that she is authorized 
to announce a new development of truth. 
The pxilosophy of which Mrs. Willard 
assumes to be the discoverer, is founded 
on universal laws. Its peculiar feature is 
the prevalence of the masculine and femi- 
nine elements throughout the domain of 
nature. The principle of sex controls both 
the solar and the human systems, which 
correspond with each other, and with the 
laws of social organization and govern- 
ment. The harmony of society depends 
on the elevation of woman to her natural 
rank and influence, as illustrated in the 
motions of the heavenly bodies and the 
general order of the universe. 
The laws of our nature are identical with 
the laws of the spheres. The ultimate 
causality in each of these orders of phe- 
nomena is the all-prevailing soul, which 
exists by its own eternal necessity, and is 
revealed in the manifold forms of life. 
Soul must be governed by the same laws 
that control matter, or it could not become 
organized in cunnection with matter. We 
can accordingly judge of the nature of soul 
by its analogy with the material elements. 
Still, we are not to regard soul as the pro- 
duct of any refinement of matter. It was 
never made or produced at all. It is for- 
ever the same unchangeable, incorruptible 
element, while matter proceeds from the 
laws of motion in the organization of the 
universe. Matter is the result of action— 
is subject to perpetual changes ; its present 
state is not its primitive state, and hence 
it can not be eternal. Its elements are 
eternal, but not its changeable material 
forms. 
But as all the elements of nature move 
by inherent mathematical law, every law 
of motion is universal and unchangeable. 
The conditions of sex are as deep as exist- 
ence itself. In the development of life, 
soul is the mother, and law the father of 
nature. Nature is a birth as well as 
humanity. Birth implies parentage. Soul 
and law are thus the bride and bridegroom 
of the universe? The essential attribute 
of the soul is power, the essential attribute 
of law is principle. Matter has no sex. 
It is neuter in all forms of organized life, 
since it is the passive servant of the law of 
motion in the soul. In the primal condi- 
tion of the elements matter does not exist, 
but is made or produced in the processes of 
motion. Matter is to the soul and law 






nature is the masculine, feminine, and 

neuter. 

The theory, of which we have thus given 

little more than the merest hints, is elab- 

orated by the author with great fullness of 
detail, and skillfully applied to the expla- 

nation of the origin of the material uni- 

verse and of humanity. A large portion 

of her work, and one which will interest a 

majority of readers more than her ingeni- 

ous speculations, is devoted to the prac- 

tical application of her views to the im- 

provement of the political and social insti- 

tutions of the world. The masculine law 
of physical and mental labor gives to man 

the right of supremacy and control in this 
orbit oflife. His right is derived from his 
strength and ability in the field of labor. 

The central power of woman in the ma- 

ternal office gives her the power of control 

over herscif and her offepring, and also the 

right of control over man in the sexual 
relation. As a consequence, she has the 

right of control in the central relations of 
society and government. In the solar and 
human systems the feminine law is the 
controlling power. The same law must be 
recognized in all the relations of life before 
we can possess a guarantee of order and 
harmony. In the present condition of 
society there is no balance of power be- 
tween man and woman. By his power of 
control with the sword and in the field of 
labor, man has usurped all the natural 
rights of the mother. He has taken pos- 
session of her person, her children, her 
property, and earnings, as well as of the 
earth beneath her feet. He maintains his 
usurpations by the power of the purse. 
The remedy for these evils is to be found 
in the readjustment of the social relations, 
giving a feminine as well as masculine 
head to the government of the state in all 
its branches. The feminine head should 
be central, directing, and controlling; the 
masculine, external, distributive, and exe- 
cutive. In the governmental orders of 
society woman has the power of control, 
because she holds the heart of the people, 
as the left side holds the heart of the human 
organism. Woman is just as necessary to 
the head of the governmental orders as the 
feminine law of reason is to the head of 
the human system or rotation to the solar. 
In the public councils she would be to man 
intuition, judgment, wisdom, conscience, 
and self-reliance, in accordance with her 
mental constitution. 

From the brief outline which we have 
given of a portion of the leading ideas that 
are developed and illustrated in this vol- 
ume, our readers will be able to form some 
estimate of its import and purposes. It is 
not probable that the views of the writer 
will meet with general acceptance. They 
are too much at war with the current 
systems not to challenge controversy, 
although they are presented in a suggestive 
rather than a dogmatic form. Still, they 
possess a curious interest as illustrative 
of the fermentation of thought in these 
days, and the original products which are 
often found in the foam. 


Tue American ARTISAN is 
a first-class weekly, devoted to the interests 
of inventors, mechanics, manufacturers, 
and others. It is a high-toned journal, 
conducted on business principles, and aims 
to do good. Like its elder brother, the 
Screntiric AMEnicaN, it grows larger and 
stronger as it grows older. It deserves 
the success it is sure to receive. There is 
a epirited but an honorable rivalry between 
these two weeklies; the public will sup- 
port them both and be the gainer for 











editor, and a cursory perusal of the book, 


Mectings and Debatiog Clubs, in « par 
Sent by post. 


amentary manner. 





what clay is to the potter. Everywhere in 
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Tue STRANGER IN THE TROPICS. 
Being a Hand-Book for Havana and 
Guide-Book for Travelers in Cuba, Porto 


of the principal Objects of Interest, Sug- 
gestions to Invalids, Hints for Tours, 
and general directions for Travelers. 
Tilustrated. 12mo, af = Price, $1 50. 
New York: American News Co. 


Just the thing needed. Why has it not 
been done before? Every person visiting 
these islands needs the precise instruction 
given in this book, and even the islanders 
themselves need it. Nor are its hygienic 
suggestions without value to the inhabit- 
ants of the contment—Tropic, Temperate, 
or Arctic regions. The very capable author 
—well known to us—modestly withholds 
his name from the title. Why? 


RovuttepGe’s ILtvusTrRatep 
Naturat History or Max, in all 
Countries of the World. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., etc., etc. 
Part VIII., December. Price, 50 cents. 
This elaborate and exceedingly interest- 

ing work would require a very extended 
notice at our hands to furnish our readers 
with a definite idea of its character and 
contents. The Kaffir tribes, the Hottentots, 
the Bush the N: , the Bechu- 
anas, the Damaras, the Ovambos, the 
Makololos, the Makobas, the Batokas, the 
Banyais, the Balondos, Angolese, and 
Wanyamuezi, all African tribes, are con- 
sidered at length as to their habits, cus- 
toms, costumes, intellectual capacities, and 
geographical position. The number of 
illustrations introduced into the text is 
very large, and of course adds much to the 
value of the work. ‘ 

To the ethnologist, the anthropologist, 
the lover of natural history, the work need 
only be named to excite their interest. 
To the general public the work may be 
earnestly commended as affording infor- 
mation of a useful character, written ina 
very entertaining style. No gentleman's 
library which pretends to comprehensive- 
ness is complete without this publication. 
We purpose to give some extracts from it 
in the course of future issues of our 
JOURNAL. — 

Tue Prrsonat History or 
Davrip CorprerFigLp. By Charles Dickens, 
With eight illustrations. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. Price, $1 50. 

Another volume of the neat Charles 
Dickens Edition, and the one which has 
enlisted the special interest of the author's 
admirers, as it is generally supposed to 
contain passages from his own early life 
and his struggles in the outsct of his liter- 
ary career. We count Dayid Copperfield 
one of the best productions of the fertile 


author. 7 
Goop Srortiges. Part III. 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Price, 

S cents. 

The stories in this interesting number 
are not confined to English literature, but 
embrace translations and stories from 
other languages. It includes Christmas 
with the Baron, Stephen Yarrow, A Family 
Christmas in Germany, the Christmas 
Banquet, Three of a Trade; or, Red Little 
Kriss Kringle, Adventures of a New Year's 
Eve, and several illustrations. 





Brarruwaite’s Rerrospectr of 
Practical Medicine and Surgery. Part 
LVI. January. Uniform American Edi- 
tion. New York: W. A. Townsend & 
Adams. Half yearly, per number, $1 50; 
per annum, in advance, $2 50. 

This exceedingly valuable compendium 
of medicine and surgery is without a rival 
in this country. Asa reporter of import- 
ant cases which have received the attention 
of the physician or of the surgeon, it espe- 
cially commands the interest of all prac- 
titioners who would keep pace with the 


march of scientific improvement. 





W oman’s Wronas; a Counter- 
Irritant. Gail Hamilton. Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields. Cloth. 


This racy, cogent, and sometimes caustic 
New England writer directs the shafts of 
her satirical logic at the recent publications 
of a noted clergyman. She takes occasion 
to dissent in strong terms from his posi- 
tions with reference to the social,moral,and 
intellectual relations of woman, and claims 
that he ignores some of the most import- 
ant influences which tend to impair their 
physical and mental forces. Some pages 
of the book are given to a vigorous advo- 
cacy of woman's right to vote, and the 
pressing need of her asserting her woman- 
hood in matters more strictly within her 
sphere. Miss “Gail” always writes for a 
gespose, and the readers of her book will 

educe from it some good impressions. 
Tue Epucation oF THE Heart; 

or, The Necessity of Proper Moral Cul- 
ture for Human Happiness. By Hon. 

Schuyler Colfax. New York: muel 

R. Wells. Price, 10 cents. 


This is re-printed from the PHRENoLoet- 
CAL JoURNAL, in response to the request 
of some friends who deemed the essay of 
sufficient value to be published separately 
for general circulation. It will repay the 
reader well. aa 


Tue Goop Man’s Legacy. A 
Sermon by Samuel Osgood, D.D., after 
hearing of the death of Dr. Richard 
Rothe, of Heidelberg. Price 25 cents. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. 


This interesting discourse will commend 
itself to any reader if he has not heard of 
the cultured minister who produced it. If 
he is acquainted with the reputation of 
the author, he needs no special advice of 
ours to determine his purchase of the 
book. The title is a sufficient review of 
the pamphlet. oa 


Prrerson’s Curap Epition 
or CuHartes Dickens’ Works. Of these 
we have lately received from the publish- 
ers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, the following: 

“David Copperfield,” price 25 cents. 
“ Hard Times,” price 25 cents. “Great 
Expectations,” price 25 cents. ‘No 
Thoroughfare.” By Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins, price 10 cents. 

Break House. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve original illustra- 
tions, from designs by Phiz and Cruik- 
shank. Price, $1 50 in cloth. 


Lirttz Dorrrr. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve original illustra- 
tions, from designs by Phiz and Cruik- 
shank. Price, $i 50 in cloth. 

Lire AND ADVENTURES OF 
Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. 
With illustrations by Phiz and Cruik- 
shank. Price $1 Sin cloth. ° 


Three more volumes of that exceedingly 
cheap edition called The People’s, Ilus- 
trated, from those pushing publishers, T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
How they can make it pay we can scarcely 
see, unless Mr. Dickens’ recent visit at 
Philadelphia has greatly stimulated the 
demands for his books. 


Geuua. By T. A. Trollope. 
Price, in cloth; or, $1 50 in paper. 
Ph phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
This new novel relates many passages in 

the more private walks of Italian life. The 
descriptions of localized scenery, especially 
those of the city of Siena, Savona, and 
Maremma, are ient. There is much 
complication, plotting, and counterplotting 
introduced into the narrative—a mode of 
treatment permitted in all novels—but in 
the main the book is written well, and 
possesses a style well adapted to please. 











Tue Trung Atmanac and 
Political Register for 1868. Price, 20cts. 
New York: The Tribune ition, 
Publishers, 


Of all political registers this annual is 
the best of its size and price. Exclude 
the patent medicine advertisements — of 
which there are several pages—and there 
would be nothing to disapprove ; as it is, 
excepting this one drawback, it is the best 
thing of the kind. —— 


Tue GosPEL IN THE TREES, 
is the somewhat peculiar title of a new 
volume, by Rev. Alexander Clark, editor 
of ** Our Schoolday Visitor,” Philadelphia, 
and pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Pittsburg, now in the press of J. W. 
Daughaday & Co. It will contain over 
300 pages, 12mo, and be very handsomely 
made. Ag soon as ready, we shall describe 
it more at length. —— 


Tue Pram Farmer Com- 
PANY of Chicago have published a capital 
Annual of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
It contains—including useful advertise- 
ments—140 pages, and sells for 30 cents. 
A complete directory, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, of all the nurserymen and 
fruit-growers in the United States is given ; 
also, agricultural implement dealers, seeds- 
men, and stock-breeders, which must be 
most desirable for those interested in these 

bject Altogether, we think this a 
capital beginning, and commend it as 


worthy of a place on the table of every 
Western farmer. —— 


Music. Mr. C. M. Tremaine, 
481 Broadway, New York, has lately pub- 
lished the following pieces of new music. 
We have examined them with much en- 
joyment. The Soldier's Prayer, a bass 
song, by John Dunbar, price 30 cents; 
The Smile Whose Sweetness Won Me, a 
ballad, 30 cents; Day by Day, words by 
the author of John Halifax, music by W. 
R. Dempster, 40 cents. 





Macazines.—Ls Perir 
Messacer for February contains an as- 
sortment of finely illustrated modes de 
Paris, with paper patterns. Price, 50 cts. 


Diz Mopenwatrt for March 
is replete with matters of interest to ladies 
in the line of new designs and patterns for 
dresses, sacques, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


Tae Catnoric Wortp. A 
monthly magazine of General Literature 
and Science, by its February number, 
shows itself to be in the front rank with 
other American periodical literature of a 
critical nature. It writers are eminent for 
culture and taste. —— 

Lrrreti’s "Livine Acer, of 
which we have just received Number 1234, 
continues to furnish its readers, semi- 
monthly, with choice selections from the 
prominent foreign and domestic monthlies 
and weeklies. — 

Tue Revotvtion, is the 
title of a new weekly, devoted to the new 
movements favoring Woman Suffrage, 
Eight Hours Labor, the Overthrow of 
Political Demagogism, General Education, 
ete. Subscription, $2 a year. Susan B. 
Anthony, proprietor and manager, New 
York. a 

Tue Febru 
Demorest’s Monthly ; 
matters of current importance to ladies. 


number of 
abounds in 


The fashion-plates are large, numerous, 
and elaborate. a 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, 


though now in its 76th volume, is fresh 
and vigorous, The February number con- 
tains a variety of information acceptable 





to the social circle. 


Eo our Gorrespondents. 


Questions or ‘‘ Generat Inreresr’’ 
will be answered ig this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 





“Best Tuovents” solicited. 


Porarizinc THE Braw.— 
Does it make any difference in what direc- 
tion the head is while one sleeps? 


Ans, It is claimed by some that the head 
should be at the north during sleep, be- 
cause there is supposed to be a magnetic 
current running from south to north, 
which, in a few years, will charge or 
ize a bar of iron if placed in a north and 
south position. Dull heads might well 
sleep with heads ta,the north, and perhaps 
those who-are, tg0 wide-awake and excit- 
able should turn the other way to lower 
the tone of their brain. This doctrine is 
speculative only. —— 


Succession OF THE YEARS, 
—It is evident to our mind that but sixty. 
seven years of the present century have 
elapsed. Common parlance hath it, and 
correctly so, when speaking of occur- 
ences of the past year, ‘‘ in the year 1867;" 
the signification of which is, “in the 
course or progress of 1867," a period of 
time incompleted. We speak of living in 
the nineteenth century, because the eight- 
eenth is past, and it is now eighteen 
hundred and ——, a number of years past 
eighteen hundred. The present century 
commenced January ist, 1801. 


A PrrpLexEep ConscrEence. 
—I was ry when A paid B some bank 
notes. saw the notes thrown on the 
table, and was, at the time, of the opinion 
that there were ¢2vo of them, and so stated 
soon after the transaction. Two days later 
I had occasion to think the matter over 
more carefully, and, by placing other bank 
notes in the same tion to refresh my 
memory, I am convinced that there were 

‘our or more of the notes. Should my 

ving expressed the opinion that there 
were only ¢wo of the notes invalidate my 
present statement that there were four or 
more? 

Ans. We think not. In judicial matters, 
the right of a witness to testify a second 
time with reference to the same matter is 
unquestioned. The following illustration 
is in point: A witness is called to state 
the substance of an interview which had 
taken place in connection with the subject 
in litigation. He recites the circumstances 
and the character of the conversation to 
the best of his recollection then ; a day or 
two afterward, it occurs to him that he 
omitted certain points which have a most 
important bearing on the case, and which 
he did not recall, or could not recall, in the 
course of his examination. His impres- 


thys possessed will tend to contradict or 








testimony. 

He presents himself for a second examina- 
further ts ek eee a 

statements ; 

deposition, he has possessed of 
further information on the om ge 
of the suit. He is ly admi to 
is legal view, the 
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Execrro-Gatvanic Batrery. 
—What is its use? 

Ans. The medical uses of electricity, as 
recorded by many of the faculty, in cases 
of neuralgic, dyspeptic, rheumatic, and 
paralytic affections, are manifestly a very 
imperfect exhibit of what can be accom- 
plished by the tonic effects of electrization. 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
publishes the following, relating to the 
effects of the galvanic battery: 

“It strengthens the organs of assimila- 
tion and very markedly affects the secretion 
and excretion. The appetite increases in 
keenness and vigor ; the bowels, if consti- 
pated, become more regular, and the sleep 
more refreshing; as a consequence, also, 
there is oftentimes an increase of the 
muscular development. Asa result of all 
this increased activity of the vital functions, 
the patient improves in capacity for endur- 
ance, and is able to use more violent and 
protracted exercises than before. 

“It causes a temporary feeling of exhil- 
aration, very much like that which is ex- 
perienced after surf or shower bathing. 
Patients say that they feel at once refresh- 
ed, as though they had taken a brisk walk 
in the open air. This enlivenment of the 
sensation often lasts for hours. Some- 
times, especially with nervous patients, a 
very agreeable drowsiness is experienced, 
that makes a conch or lounge very invit- 
ing. If sleep is at once indulged in on 
account of this, it is usually very quiet and 
refreshing. ae 


Tries with No RE icron. 
—Are any tribes of men destitute of any 
of the mental faculties? The Kaffirs of 
Africa and the Patagonians of South 
America are said to have no disposition 
to worship, or any religious feeling. 


Ans. So far as we are informed, no tribe 
or nation of men has yet been found who 
did not recognize a superior intelligence, 
or God. Those who have made the most 
extended acquaintance with African tribes 
have, we believe, uniformly found them 
pagans, worshiping all sorts of idols and 
entertaining the most wild and extravagant 
superstitions. Explorers, seamen, and 
traders, who are not in the line of such 
investigations, land upon shores among 
savages, and without learning their lan- 
guage, their customs, or their institutions, 
may infer that they have no religion, be- 
cause they do not see them congregate and 
go through with that which civilized men 
would regard as religious ceremonies. 
Most of these barbarous and savage tribes, 
unfortunately, believe in evil spirits, and 
they have a hundred malign spirits to one 
goodone. But all this indicates a religious 
element, a blind hungering for moral 
truth. All men have the rudiments of all 
the faculties, and there is as much differ- 
ence between the best and worst speci- 
men in civilized nations as there is between 
& civilized and a savage nation or tribe, 
in respect to intellectual scope and moral 
appreciation. —— 


PuorocraPuy.—Some people 
regard the practice of the pho’ ic art 
~- ? very unhealthy occupation. this 

Ans. In the early history of photography, 
when daguerreotypes only were taken, and 
the plate must be coated with the fumes of 
iodine and the picture brought out by the 
vapor of mercury, it was a very unhealthy 
pursuit, because the jodine and mercury 
must be more or less inhaled. With the re- 
cent improvements in photography, many 
unhealthy processes have been obviated. 
bes P asmenner and the nervous excite- 

generally makes photographers 
nervous and thin, because they have to 


’ “make hay while the sun shines.” Queen 


Caroline once ordered her artist to paint a 
likeness of herself in the open garden, 
where the whole sky was reflecting light 
upon her from every quarter. An artist 
would appreciate the impossibility of 
painting a true picture of a person under 
such circumstances. Sometimes sitters 
complain because there is a dark shadow 
on one side of the nose, or under the point 
of the nose, or under the chin, They say 
“they are not negroes, they have not a 
black neck, or a black cloud on one side of 
the face ;” and there are ten thousand 
other whimsical and ignorant criticisms 
which sitters make, that would wear out 
nerves of India-rubber. If artists could 
have artists to sii, it would be compara- 
tively easy, because they would appreciate 
merit, and be satisfied with good work. 


Co.LiEGIAN.—The student 
who is given to fits of melancholy will 
please call at our office, and we will suggest 
some resolution of his difficulties. 


Publisher's Department. 


Dovste Susscription.— We 
have made arrangements with other pub- 
lishers by which we can associate several 
magazines respectively with the PHrENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and offer both at a re- 
duction from the aggregate price. 

We can send the JournaLand Putnam's 
Maeazrnz (the subscription price of which 
is $4) to new subscribers for one year for 
$6. The Journat and Hours at Home 
for $5. The Journnat and Lieprncort’s 
Macazine for $6. The Journat and THe 
Week for $5. The Jovurnat and the 
Rounp Taniz for $7. The Journat and 
the Rrverstp— MaGazrne for $4 50. The 
JOURNAL and DeEMoREsT’s MAGAZINE for 
$5. The Jovurnat and the ATLANTIC 
Monta ty for $6. —— 


“Sort Stories in Business 
Hovrs,” is an old and sensible motto. 
The amount of valuable time wasted, killed, 
forever lost to one through inconsiderate 
persons who “‘ just drop in” to say “how 
do you do,” in basiness hours, is painful 
to contemplate. We ought all toremember 
that however little value we place on our 
own time, we have no right to consume or 
squander the time of others. Read what 
Dr. Hall says on this head in his Journal 
of Health to a correspondent. We doubt 
whether the experience which produced 
his outburst equals ours: 

ToC. O, H.—Can’t afford to read a three- 
page letter from any correspondent, but 

ther the main drift, perhaps, from a first 
few lines; we can not tell all about any 
one thing in one article; it would be too 
long; sobods would read it; if you write 
again and want to be read, say all you want 
on one piece of common eg enough 
can be said in that space to last a year. 
Ye long-winded folk: your blows are not 
worth a button; come to your subject at 
once; if two words express your mean- 

, select the one having the fewest 
syllables ; if two monosyllables will oqpelty 
convey your idea, write the one which has 
the fewest letters. Just ne that eve 
letter ay want printed half a dime, 
and what wordy fellow has many! and act 
accordingly. 

Persons often send a dollar or two for 
the Journal or for a book, and then write 
& letter a mile long, deta jing their signs 
and s toms, with insufferable diffuse- 
ness, and seem to think that an opinion or 

will be thrown in. When 











have some other thing of equal or greater 
cost thrown in because you have patron- 
ized the “House.” It would take us a 
year to answer all the letters we receive in 
a week from persons who seem to think 
that their subscribing for the Journal, or 
purchasing a book, or speaking praises 
entitles them to a prescription. hoever 
wants a letter from us on any subject must 
send with it Five Dollars. 





Personal, 


Dr. Rice, when at the head 
of the Theological Seminary in Prince Ed- 
wards, Va., was requested by the people 
of one of the out parishes to send them a 
minister. They wanted one who could 
visit a good deal, for their former minister 
neglected that, and they wanted to bring 
that up. They wanted a man of very gen- 
tlemanly deportment, for some thought a 
deal of that. And so they went on describ- 
ing a perfect minister. The last thing they 
mentioned was—they gave their last minis- 
ter $350; but if the Doctor would send 
them such a man as they had described, 
they would raise another $50, making it 
$400. Dr. Rice immediately replied, advis- 
ing them to send for Dr. Dwight in heaven, 
as he did not know any one on earth that 
would suit them. —— 

TueEopore, king of Abyssi- 
nia, is a man of wit and sense if he is a ty- 
rant, The following is told of him: He 
had subdued an insurrection, and issued an 
edict whereby he commanded that all those 
who had fought in the rebellion to lay down 
their arms and return to the employment 
of their fathers. Shortly after the publica- 
tion of the edict he was waited on by a 
band of robbers, who claimed the right, in 
accordance with his command, to return to 
the calling of their fathers. “And what, 
then, were your fathers ?” asked the king, 
unsuspectingly. ‘* Robbers,”’ was the re- 
ply. The king assured them that they 
would do better to raise herds and till the 
ground, as most of their countrymen, and 
offered to give them plows and oxen. But 
they insisted on the privilege of the edict. 
“Be it so,” said the king, and dismissed 
them. But as they went their way rejoic- 
ing, a band of cavalrymen overtook them, 
with the words: “ Your fathers were rob- 
bers, and ours were engaged in hunting 
them ; we have a right to follow their call- 


ing, and thus cut you to pieces in the name 
of our master the king.’ 





PuHrenotocy in On10.— 
Mr. D. M. Kuxe, one of our former pu- 
pils, is laboring in the phrenological field 
in the State to which he belongs, Ohio. 
His appointments during January are in 
Trumbull County, Ohio; in East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the first half of February, and 
the last half in Wellsville, Ohio. March 
he intends to spend in Portage Co., Ohio, 
unless invited elsewhere. Mr. King is an 
earnest and honest man, fully impressed 
with the truth and importance of Phre- 
nology, and anxious to promulgate it for 
the benefit of mankind. We wish him 


TY | much success, and bespeak for him a hear- 


ing and a cordial reception by the public. 


CommoporE VANDERBILT 
has been elected President of the New 
York Central Rail Road. He holds the 
same position on the Hudson River and 
Harlem Roads, and it is said he is negotia- 
ting for the control of the Erie Road. His 
enterprise raised the Harlem to profitable 
figures, and it is said the Hudson River 
was never before so prosperous as since the 
Commodore became its ruler. Brains tell 








if they are seventy-five years old. 








General Items. 


Prize Ticker Swinpies.— 
The frequent warnings published in this 
JOURNAL in regard to mock auctions, lot- 
teries, grand gift concerts, jewelry enter- 
prises, and so forth,.have saved many of 
our readers more than the subscription 
price of the Journat. Every day we re- 
ceive letters from subscribers, inclosing 
tickets, entitling the holder to a watch 
“marked” $100, to be delivered on pay- 
ment of $5 and cost for packing. It is 
needless to say that none are ever sent 
worth more than the $5, and none at all in 
any instance where the rogue can safely 
avoid it. We repeat, there is no such 
thing as getting something for nothing ex- 
cept by stealing. The safest way is to buy 
and pay for what is wanted. 





Mvusrc.—Mr. FrepErRIcK 
Biume of 125 Broadway, New York, sup- 
plies everything in his line—books, instru- 
ments, sheet music, etc., at wholesale and 
retail. Citizens and strangers would do 
well to visit his establishment and exam- 
ine his wares and prices before purchasing 
elsewhere. Persons residing at a distance 
should send stamp for circulars, giving full 
particulars, —_ 


THe Younc Men’s Home 
IN New Yorx.—We call the attention of 
our readers to this institution, but lately 
established at No. 220 East Thirteenth 
Street, near Third Avenue, as supplying to 
a limited extent a want long felt in this 
city, in which so many of our young men 
are compelled to reside without the pro- 
tecting influences of home and friends. 
As its name implies, it offers the comforts 
of “a home” to all worthy young men, at 
cost. It is under the superintendence of a 
most excellent lady—Mrs. Middleton—ex- 
perienced in the management of institu- 
tions of the kind, and is visited and con- 
trolled by some of our prominent minis- 
ters and citizens. The building, lately a 
private residence, is well heated and light- 
ed, and the rooms and beds exceedingly 
comfortable and cleanly, with the conveni- 
ences of a warm and cold bath, and a well- 
furnished reading-room. The members of 
the household are trammeled by no reg- 
wated restraints, common to most bene- 
ficiary and charitable institutions, but are 
free to come and go as they please, it being 
left to their good ee to conduct 
themselves properly. In fact, the Young 
Men’s Home does not wish to be looked on 
as a charity, as it is intended to be self- 
sustaining, cme | its weekly rate of 
board in advance; it is enabled to offer 
snperior inducements in the way of home 
comforts, at a very low charge. We have 

ne to this length in speaking of the 

oung Men’s Home, feeling it our duty, as 
it is our pleasure, to bring its advantages 
before our readers. 

Sewrne Macurnes.—Ever 
purchaser first inquires which is best? 
Having bonght a good one—no matter 
whose make—a testimonial goes forth as 
to its excellence. We have seen diplomas, 
gold and silver medals, and numerous 
other evidences of approval, awarded to 
all the leading manufacturers. Among the 
rest, THE Weep Macutng, advertised on 
our first page, is classed among the best. 
The enterprising manufacturers are bound 
to hold the leading position they have fair- 
ly earned, and will not allow themselves to 
be surpassed. — 

Txa anv Correr.—We never 
yet advised any one to drink these bever- 
ages; we believe the world would be the 
better for their total disuse. There would 
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be less headache’; less palpitation of the 


heart ; less sleeplessness ; less nervousness ; | ling Goosebery, which the New England 
less scolding; less fault-finding; less ill | Yarmer pronounces the very best variety 
It is | within our knowledge. Dwarf pear-trees, 


temper; less mental irritability. 
quite possible that these foreign substan- 
ces—stimulants—may, when taken in 
moderation, serve, or seem to serve, a 
useful purpose. But that they are gene- 
rally used in excess, we do believe; we 
have ourselves used them, more or less, 
and—like topers and smokerse—can not 
say that they have injuredus. The Ameri- 
can Tea Company, who import all their 
stock direct, are said to furnish the best, 
and they seem to regard this JouRNAL a 
good advertising medium, though we can 
not recommend their wares to our readers. 
That they will deal Aonorably with all, we 
do believe, and hence permit them to speak 
for themselves in the advertising pages of 
the A. P. J. — 

Tur Weser Piano has an 
excellent city reputation, though not so 
much advertieed and puffed as some others. 
We commend it, not only on the testimony 
of experts, who pronounce it one of the 
very best, but also, on our own knowledge- 
A descr! tive circular will be sent to any 
address by Mr. Weper, of 429 Broome 
Street, New York, on receipt of a postage 
stamp. — 

Piaxt Trees.—All winter 
Narserymen have been “busy as bees,” 
root-grafting, trimming, and getting their 
stock ready for spring planting. Visit 
nurseries and select an assortment, and 
then-lay out orchards, and stock them 
with standard apple, pear, peach, plum, 
and cherry trees—blackberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, etc. Young farmers 
and gardeners, and all citizens who own 
even a rod of ground, should at least plant 
a grapevine. Supposing every dwelling- 
house in all our cites had each one or two 
fine large grapevines in full bearing, 
think of the tons of healthful fruit they 
would annually produce. It would be 
worth milions of dollars to health and en- 
joyment, and cost a mere trifiec. 


Tse Musicar. Boxes or 
Messns. M. J. Putanp anv Co., of 21 
Maiden Lane, New York, are among the 
most interesting h hold or ts and 
means of entertainment. Their use be- 
gets a musical taste in one and all. We 
believe children who listen to their sweet 
tunes will be better tempered and better 
behaved. Husbands and wives also. Try 
one of them. ~ 


Grapes. --Eastern and North- 
ern readers will be glad to know the kinds 
of grapes tested and approved, and where 
they may be procured. Besides many well- 
known varieties, we take pleasure in 
calling attention to the following, grown 
by the Shakers, in South Groton, Mass., 
for which Elijah Myrick is agent, and who 
thus describes them: 

Tar Sace Grape has a very large, 
handsome, deep amber-colored berry ; very 
early, from the 10th to the 15th of Septem- 
} seet, juicy, rich, and very produc- 
tive. 

Tue Hartrorp Prouiric.—La dark 
purple, ripens early, never mildews; & 
most excellent Ty, venete ane great 
bearer ; ripens 20th of September. 

Tax Biack CLusTan.—A beantifal black 
grape, very compact and large clusters, 
sweet and delicious, vine hardy, ripens 
2th of September, and is very PRopuc- 
— Keeps well after taken from the 
vine. 

Farther South, other varieties, which 
ripen later, may be preferred. 

This Society of Shakers also have the 





Early Amber (or the Early Northern Mus-/| a show of it, for all that. I can’t afford 
cadine), equally as hardy, productive, and | four new bonnets a year, and I can’t afford 


They also propa sate the Mountain Seed- 


currant and gooseberry bushes of the 
choicest varieties are supplied. 

The following motto, adopted by this 
Society, indicates the rule by which the 
Society profess to be governed: 

“ This above all—to thine own eelf be trne, 
And it will follow, sure as day the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Gardeners will grow what they can to sell, 
but never enough. Now that fruits may 
be canned, kept, and traneported any dis- 
tance, by sea andi land, there is no danger 
of a glatted market; then multiply those 
healthful luxuries. Do not go to extremes 
and plant a thousand trees when you can 
only care for a hundred, but let each plant 
a few, get an assortment, get the best; get 
them early in the season, get them now / 
Try the new varieties, prove them, and 
your eyes and palate shall be gladdened by 
these good gifts of God to man. 
[COMMUNICATED. } 


THE VILLAGE G-CIRCLE. 


BY CHRISTINE H. CARPENTER. 


A prowsy summer afternoon hung over 
the dainty little village of Maysville, nest- 
ling among the green Connecticut hille. 
The leaves of the clustering vines framing 
the pretty white cottages just stirred in the 
sunshine, while even the bees and buttcr- 
flies crept to shelter in the hearts of the 
great red and white roses, faintly nodding 
to some occasional zephyr as it languished 
by. From the open windows of Widow 
May's “ best room” a hum of voices stole 
out upon the scented air, and within, more 
than a score of busy hands fashioned divers 
fabrics into fair shapeliness. It was the 
weekly sewing-circle of the Maysville 
church, for which a fair was in prospect 
for autumn, a fact that formed the secret 
of this feminine conclave. Who ever saw 
a sewing-circle without its little tit-bits of 
gossip? This was no exception to the 
rule. Presently a cheery face looked up 
from its owner's glancing needle: 
“Do you know,” said she to her neigh- 
bor, “that I've quite altered my opinion 
of Mrs. Wells lately? Pray don’t start— 
she has not arrived yet—there’s no one 
here one need care for.” 
** How is that ?”’ asked the re-assured little 
matron thus addressed ; “ you used to think 
her the most extravagant woman in the 
village, and I’m not sure but you were quite 
right. To my certain knowledge she wears 
the most new dresses, the most new bon- 
nets, and so costly, to say nothing of the 
style in which those children of hers are 
primped up! You don’t pretend to imagine 
her husband can stand it so much better 
than others I might mention ?” 
“Oh! no; Mr. Wells is not rich—only 
comfortable.” 
“ Well, I should say it must tax him aw- 
fully, poor fellow! Now I've more con- 
sideration than that, althongh I conld 
impose upon Ned, he’s so easy and good- 
natured. He does sometimes say, ‘How 
nice Mrs. Wells always looks, and how 
pretty she fixes up those children!" but 
when I tell him what a power of money it 
would cost him for me and my children to 
dress up like that, I guess he don’t mind 
being a little tired of seeing the same old 
things on us, I have all I can make off the 
place, the garden-truck and fruit—quite a 
round sum, too; but I can’t make much of 


and when I get one, it’s got to be plain, 
trim it.” 


mize.” 

“Economize ! Well, you do astonish me! 
Ishouldn't say it, perhaps, but I'd like you 
to point out another woman in Maysville » 
heart, or one that can stretch out a dollar 
further'n I can!” 

* Yea, I can do it.” 

“ Just tell me, and I'll take a lesson right 
off." 

“You might profit by it, too, as I have.” 
* Do tell.” ‘ 
“It's Mra. Wells.” 


to set her up as my model! Now I dare t 


three times as much.” 
“No, she doesn’t, nor in fact any more 
than you do.” 


the four bonnets and the dresses and fancy | ¢, 
furbelows one always sees about her?” 


ciously. 


euch a chase as Thad! Of course I was in 


death looking for something reasonable, 
and at last had to take the nearest to my 
means. I thought it would do well enough 
till I got home, and Mrs. Wells called on 
me next day with the very loveliest bonnet 
on her head I ever saw. It never cost less 
than twenty-five dollars inthe city. I mean 
that gray velvet she had last fall.”’ 
“T know all about it, and it didn’t cost 
but six dollars, and it didn’t come from the 
city.” 
“Six dollars? You must be dreaming! 
And where, in the name of creation, could 
any one get such a bonnet in Maysville? 
Then, again, when I was in the city, I saw 
a dress something like that blue merino of 
Susie Wells's everybody liked so much. I 
thonght I'd enough left to buy it for Ada. 
I knew the stuff wasn’t more than fourteen 
ehillings a yard, and it takes just four yards 
—that was seven dollars ; but besides, there 
was the making and trimming. I went in 
and priced it. It was eighteen dollars.” 
*“ And Susie Wells’s cost her mother only 
about nine.” 
“That beats me out and out. Where 
does she go to get such bargains?” 
“ Not very often ont of Maysville.” 
“ Why, I never see them. When I go to 
Miss Smith for anything new, most likely 
it’s some notion she’s borrowed from the 
Wells's. I do believe they set the fashions 
of this village for dressmakers and all.” 
“ Well, Mrs, Wells can do it if she likes, 
for the truth is, she has a sure guide. This 
is the secret.” 
“Do tell! suspending ber work to 


doesn't buy half those new things ready. 
because dressmakers charge so much to | made; she makes them herself.” 


“Ob! it’s all in gumption, then. I never 


“Maybe you don’t know how to econo- | nag any.” 


“No, not that alone. I went down to 


the house yesterday to take tea, and we got 
chatting, and somehow we came to talk 


bout economy, and I said I didn't see how 


who has the principle of ecomomy more at some folks managed to make such a show 
when others doing quite as well in the 
world couldn't. 
me ?’ said Mrs. Wells, laughing like. ‘ Why, 
yes,’ said I, bluntly; ‘Ido. I can tell you, 
Mrs. Wells,’ I went on, * Maysville people 
do think you are awfal extravagant.’ 


‘Now, you don’t mean 


Why ?’ said she. ‘Because you have so 


. __ | many new things, and made so costly, and 
Mrs. Wells! That does beat my time- the children are always farbelowed enough 


© cost a small fortune.’ ‘Now, I'll war- 


say, if one really knew, she spends just rant,’ said she, ‘that all mine and the chil- 
dren's new things together don't cost me 
any more than yours, or any other family 
in the village as large as mine.’ ‘Why, 
“Oh, nonsense! How do you get over | how is that?’ said I. * Because I know o 


lo manage,’ said she. ‘I make every penny 


tell, and just because I’ve 

The little matron shook her head saga-| sig to — me the very — tg 
“No, no, Mrs. Brown, you can't | keep me acquainted with the newest and 
tell me! I calculate the whole matter in | pest fashions for every month. It furnishes 
plain straightforward figures. Now, for patterns and ideas, and tells what to get, 
instance: There were my two bonnets last | and how to make up, 80 explicitly, that a 
year. Ned thought as how I should have body can’t help understanding. There's 
something better than the hideous things my bonnets.’ ‘You have four a year,’ I 
Miss Smith gets up in the village, so I went | remarked: ‘one for every season wiite I 
to New York. Well, there were two days | am obliged to make one serve ps spring 
lost just going and coming at the very time | and summer, and another for fall and winter 
I was most wanted, besides the cost, which | noth.’ ‘True. Now I save all the cost and 
I reckoned up would have bought a new | time and trouble of going to the city, for 
dress for the baby. When I got there, | ai 7 have to do is to consult my Mentor for 
shape, bs > xperi 

a hurry. Everything a body liked was oneal as ~~ ainmae & 
dreadful dear; and then I wasn’t sure bat without a fear, and it is always fall a month 
some old thing’d be palmed off on me, just | jn advance a that I have plenty of time 
like Lucy Stuart, who thought she'd a per- | ¢,, consideration. Send for the necessary 
fect bargain, and wae something ahead of | articles, and there are the directions to 
everybody, when it turned out it wasn't &| make up. My gray velvet you admired 
bit like the real fashionable shape. ~ The only cost me six dollars, when I'd have had 
last time I went I tired myself almost to | to-nay twice as much otherwise. So you 


see four don’t cost any more than your two, 

and besides, I have the pleasure of always 

feeling fresh and presentable. Just the 

same with cloaks and dresses. The rule 

applies allround. Then again, Miss Smith, 

our village oracle, never can deceive me 

with anything ancient. I have an incon- 
trovertible authority from headquarters, 

too, that keeps me continually supplied 
with pretty fancies for Susie's and Maggie's 
clothing. I can always dress my children 
well and tastefully, because I spare myself 
one great expense, that of giving them out 
to be made, as I have within my reach euch 
valuable and practically useful instructions, 
that it is a delight to contrive and fashion 
for myself. Then I’m never at a loss for 
the boys either. My never-failing friend 
has always some valuable and gerviceable 
suggestion. If my means are limited, there 
is sure to occur an idea that helps to make 
a cheap suit come out quite jaunty and 
becoming. There are a hundred-and-one 
other notions to add effect toa toilet; how 
to cut and ornament dresses, aprons, sacks, 
jackets, or any of the indispensables in 4 
well-regulated wardrobe, even to under- 
clothing. It puts to use all the odd ends 
of materials one may have. Nothing can 
go to waste when you are reminded #0 
often of innumerable uses to turn it to.’ 
‘I wish you would take pity on me,’ said I, 
‘and put me on the right track, for I've 
got tired of pinching and screwing to no 
purpose.’ ‘With all my heart, I'm afraid 
you have always been, like many others, 8 
penny wise and pound foolish. Take the 
cost of a journey to the city and back—to 





listen. 
“Yes, and what's more, Mrs. Wells 








valuable. 





two new dresses to my neighbor's one; 
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positions or the fear of them—three dollars, 
and purchase a year’s subscription to 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. That is the 
aid, counselor, and helpmate I’ve been 
telling you of.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Brown chanced to 
glance out of the window; ‘‘I have just 
finished my story in time,” said she, her 
voice subsiding. “There is Mrs. Wells 
coming up the garden path; you shall have 
her own testimony.”’ 

Bonnet and mantle disposed of, and work 
in hand, the new comer was prepared for 
the consultation by an active rehearsal from 
Mrs. Brown of a portion of her own and 
her neighbor's recent discourse. Mrs. 
Wells's entrance bad been the signal for 
the resolving of the several little groups of 
talkers into a general conversation. Nota 
few listened anxiously for her sentence 
upon Mrs. Brown's narrative. 

“TI am quite prepared to indorse all that 
I said yesterday,”’ returned she at its con- 
clusion, smilingly surveying her auditors, 
“and I can even say more. Mrs, Brown 
kindly complimented me yesterday upon 
the arrangement of my table, and more 
than one of you praised the trifles in the 
way of pastry and other refreshments I 
contributed to the refreshment table of our 
last year’s fair. The household department 
of the Magazine was my guide in number- 
less instances; it is especially devoted to 
the discussion scientifically of edibles and 
items of interest to housekeepers. You 
have seen such practical illustrations of the 
value of its various receipts, that I need 
scarcely dwell upon it. It utterly dispenses 
with the extra expense of cook-books, that 
are but too often humbugs, composed of 
mixtures neither wholesome nor palatable. 
The recipes of my reference will bear test- 

”" 


“Where did you learn of the existence 
of your oracle?” questioned Mrs. Hart. 

“T read of it in the village paper.” 

“Oh, we don't take that.” 

“Not take the Maysville Times? I'm 
sarprised! Why, it’s to every one’s inter- 
est to take the local papers. You get your 
money's worth over and over. I should as 
lief be out of the world as to be without 
the news. My husband says he sets as 
much store by them as I do by my Demo- 
rest’s Monthly. That must have been the 
reason Mr. Wells did so much better by 
his grain and hay than Mr. Hart. You see, 
he had the advantage of knowiug how to 
sell, and when and where to find a good 
customer, and all this through the paper, 
while neighbor Hart, even though he’s 
quite as shrewd at bargaining, had to trust 
to luck after all. Mr. Wells says he finds 
so many items of use to him about garden- 
ing, and then there are the quotations 
from the city markets. It won't do to 
trust to hearsay. You want a reliable 
source for such information, so as to know 
how to shape your own arrangements. 
We always do well off our frnit, because 
we don’t, of necessity, need to take much 
risk by hurrying to get it out for sale in 
time when it is really too early or too late, 
and it must be sold at a sacrifice or be let 
to spoil. We watch the paper, and are 
generally just about right for a very good 
sale. Just make a trial of it, and if you 
don’t confess that you wonder how you 
ever did without it, I'll pay the cost of 
your subscription.” 

Before any one could reply, there was a 
slight stir at the doorway, and the next 
moment a chorus of voices welcomed the 
good shepherd of the Maysville flock among 
his people. 

“What have you there?” said Jennie 
Kip, the pet and belle par excellence of the 
Village. as, after the greetings were over, 


- 





the reverend gentleman sat down before 
the table and began divesting of its cover 
a small packet he had carried. 

“Something that I fancied might be of 
use and interest to you ladies in the pursu- 
ance of your good work: Demorest'’s 
Monthly Magazine.” There was a rapid 
interchange of glances among the needle- 
workers. 

“I thought you disapproved of light 
reading,” ventured Miss Kip, mischiev- 
ously. 

“So I do, except when, like the literary 
department of this Magazine, it is instruc- 
tive, entertaining, and calculated to exert 
a strong moral influence over our minds. 
This Monthly is a great favorite at the 
parsonage. J am a regular subscriber, for 
I scarcely think we could do without it. 
My wife says it has taught her to love 
poetry, because of the little gems of verse 
she finds therein. Besides, there is a new 
piece of valuable music each month. Asa 
work of art, it is superior to any other pub- 
lished. Look at its beautiful illustrations, 
its exquisite steel-plates; at the fineness 
of the paper and the clearness of type, 
which at once fasten the attention. Every 
page is smooth and fair to look at. Even 
in looking through its advertising columns 
I find nothing to offend the most fastidious. 
No patent medicines or other quackery. 
Upon several occasions my wife and I have 
been in want of articles, and we should 
have been at quite a loss whither to turn 
but for the notices in Demorest’s Monthly 
directing us to some first-class establish- 
ment, and which, in every single instance, 
we found to be just as represented, reliable 
and trustworthy. What I presumed might 
be of special service now, was this depart- 
ment of fashions, about which I know but 
little, but which my wife affirms always 
contains the most valuable suggestions 
respecting wearing apparel.’ 

“TI have just been testifying to that 
before you came in,”’ remarked Mrs. Wells. 
“ And I remember a recommendation from 
a friend of mine in Greenfield. Her hus- 
band is a builder, and she writes me he is 
forever lauding the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the Magazine. He considers this 
feature alone renders it invaluable, because 
its plans and diagrams are all so good and 
adaptable. My children hail its appearance 
quite as gladly as I do. I read aloud to 
them from its literary portion, because I 
find its general tone so pure and elevating. 
I think it a desirable addition to every 
household in Maysville.” 

“ And 1 ag hi | in the ‘ “ My 
boys and girls take special delight in its 
engravings. It has inculcated a taste for 
artamong them. I think its refining influ- 
ence, the variety it combines, and its neat 
dress, render it an ornament for every 
parlor-table in the village.” 

“Any one of its peculiarities—its full- 
size patterns, its braid and embroidery 
sheets for the year, or the compilation of 
twelve excellent pieces of music—is worth 
far more than the cost of a year’s subscrip- 
tion,” suggested Mrs. Wells. “And de- 
spite all this, each subscriber receives a 
valuable premium.” 

“I shall subscribe,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown. 

“And I,” said her neighbor. 

The words were echoed from all parts of 
the room. 

“Why not make up a club,” suggested 
the pastor, “and give your orders to Mrs. 
Wells ?” 

“I should like that very much," resumed 
the latter. ‘I will tell you why, frankly. 
There are great inducements offered for 
this purpose. For fifteen subscriptions at 
three dollars each, while every individual 
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receives a premium, I should come into 
possession of a Family Sewing Machine. 
Such a treasure !” 

“You are quite deserving of such a 
prize, as the first to establish the merits of 
the Magazine here,” said several. In a 
few short weeks Mrs. Wells’ sitting-room 
boasted a sewing-machine, and each mem- 
ber of the club a copy of the Magazine. 

“How do you like it—how do you like 
it?” asked the various Maysvilleites, as they 
met after this important event. “It has 
all the virtues claimed for it. The fashion 
gossip offers really new and acceptable 
ideas, because they emanate from the 
actual depot of the metropolitan modes, 
and are not a revised and garbled-over 
rehash of old styles. It is in truth an 
actual ‘mirror of fashions.’ I have dis- 
carded the other wishy-washy counterfeits 
I have heretofore been taking, and find this 
one Magazine will do me more actual 
service than half a dozen others put 
together.” 

Soon so said all Maysville, except Miss 
Smith, who had hitherto been quite suc- 
cessful in palming off her antiquated styles 
upon the villagers, and who now found 
her “ occupation gone.” 

“What shall I do?” said she, wringing 
her hands in despair, to a sympathizing 
gentle soul who chanced to be a member 
of Mrs. Wells's club. 

“T can not say, unless you take Demo- 
rest’s Monthly Magazine, when you will 
be likely to find suggestions to help you 
out of your difficulty, as I almost always 
do in my own case. Miss Smith, you had 
better think of it.”’ 

The result of this counsel was that Miss 
Smith sent in her subscription. 

Early one bright Monday mornin 
good people of Maysville remarked that a 
marked change had come over the little 
millinery and dressmaking establishment 
they had of late almost utterly ignored. 

“How beantifully you have fitted up, 
Miss Smith,” had 
been invited to take a look within. 

“T’ve started anew as a branch of Mme. 
Demorest’s Emporium o; , the 
headquarters of Demorest’s Monthly. I'm 
very thankful to you for mentioning the 
Magazine to me, for you see it has helped 
me out of my trouble.” 

“*How do you prosper?” asked the same 
friend, some time later in the month, 
“dropping in” to see if Miss Smith's hopes 
had been realized. 

“Oh, I never did so well! Why, I can 
work with so much satisfaction to myself 
and every one of my customers, and I have 
such a variety of beautiful styles, that even 
the ladies from the city, g here- 
abonts, find all they require.” 

Time flitted swiftly by, and again the 
sewing circle had met at Widow May's. 

a t a vast improvement there has 
been in our village since we have taken 
Demorest’s Monthly!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown, during a pause in the conversation. 
“Mra. Hart, did you take Mrs. Wells's 
advice and subscribe for the vil paper ?”’ 

“ Yes, and I must say, it was just as she 
said—Mr. Hart and I have resolved never 
to do without it again. He thinks it saves 
him a great deal more than his false notions 
of economy ever did.” 

“That is my opinion of the Magazine. 
Besides, we are certainly all brighter, and 
better, and happier, and wiser, through 
its influence. It is the general remar 
There is now one thing for which I have a 
great ambition. That is, to make upga 
club large enough to get, as a premium, an 
organ for the church. I have already set 
about it by applying to some of my friends. 
I find I have only tu show a copy of the 
Monthly to convince them of its merits. 
It speaks for itself, and they have been so 
enthusiastic in their ap tion as to set 
their names down upon my list immedi- 
ately. Will any of you aid me?” 

Every voice chi inassent. As women 
always do when they have a pet wees 
heart, they went to work with and 
energy. and found their task so easy, that 
in a few days the entire su 
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Business. 


( Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rateof $1 aline.) 








Tur Hyertmn Home, — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular, Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





Tue Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. ¥. City. Ang., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Vereng, M.D., 


325 Ape.Lput STREET, BROOKLYN. 








Hyerentc Curse, Burrato, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





Tue Kirtratinny, introduced 
by the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very Best BLacKBERRY yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and 
amateurs genuine plants in large or emall 
quantities at low rates. 

We have also the Witson Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the pest Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 
Wru1ams, Montclair, N. J. 

See JouRNAL for October, 1867. 

(For five new subscribers to the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 
one by mail. Address thie office. 


. B.—This offer relates strictly to NEW 
subscribers. ‘eb.3t.* 





Tue Prince Amone JuveE- 
NILES. Great Success of Volume XII., 1868. 
OUR SCHOOL-DAY VISITOR. 

One of the very best, cheapest, and 
handsomest Boys’ and Girls’ Magazines in 
the world. 

The Children are in rhapsodies over it. 
The grown-up folks are delighted, and the 
press, everywhere, have pronounced it the 
best and cheapest. 

Beautifully illustrated, and a cover hand- 
somely printed in color every month. 

Some of the best and most popular 
writers in this country contribute regu- 
larly. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

Cabinet Organs for your home-circle, 
school-room, or Sabbath-school. Sewing 
Machines for your families. Also, Books, 
Musical Instruments, Silver Ware, Novel- 
ties, etc., etc. 

™ The most liberal inducements! 

Terms: Single Subscriptions, $1 25 a 
year. To Clubs, $1 each, with Premium! 
Sample Numbers, with full instructions to 
Agents, sent for TEN cents. 

Agents Wanted at every Town, Post- 
Office, and School in the United States. 

Ad . 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
4% Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Just Our.—Should be read 
by every one with Weak Lungs or Dis- 
ordered Nervous System. 

Tae STRANGER IN THE TRorics; A Guide- 
Book for Travelers in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and St. Thomas, With Descriptions of 
the Principal Objects of Interest, pag: 

tions to Invalids (by a Physician), 

{ints for Tours, and General Directions 

for Travelers. 1 vol., 8vo. Tlustrated. 

Price, in cloth, handsomely bound, 

$1 50. Will be sent free by mail on 

receipt of price. 

This work is designed especially for 
those who contemplate seeking a more 
Southern Climate for Health or Pleasure, 
and should be read not only by those who 
contemplate going to the West Indies, but 
also by all who desire information as to 
the effect of a sea-voyage and a warm 
climate on persons with weak lungs, or 
disordered nervous system. 

The Suggestions to Invalids (written by 
a Physician who was himself a sufferer 
from consumption, and who for several 
years experienced the benefits of a Tropical 
Climate), are worth many times the price 
of the book to every one who suffers by 
that insidious disease. 

To all who have visited Havana, its 
perusal will open afresh the fountains of 
memory, and bring back vividly to the 
mind, many scenes and incidents of pleas- 
ant and curious sojournings. “ Except 
for some special and overruling reason,” 
says Willis, ‘“‘no traveler comes away 
willingly from Havana.” 

With “ The Stranger in the Tropics” in 
hand, the reader may plan a delightful 
winter or spring excursion of thirty days 
to Havana and back, which shall cost him 
but $300; or he may arrange to do Cuba, 
Hayti, St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and St. 
Thomas in sixty days, for $500; and, if so 
inclined, he can extend his tour to five 
months, and for $1,000 make the entire 
round of the West Indies, returning by 
way of New Orleans, the Southern States, 
and the Mississippi River. 

By the casual reader it will be found to 
be one of the most entertaining and in- 
structive books of the season, and contain- 
ing a more concise and exact account than 
can elsewhere be found of the interesting 
manners, customs, scenes, and climate of 
our (present and future) New Possessions. 

FRANK LESLIE, 

Tlustracion Americana, 
No. 587 Pearl Street, New York. 





CHANGE oF ADDRESS.— 
Our business connection with “ Austin 
Hurd & Co.,” and “F. Wilson Hurd & 
Co.,” having been dissolved, our friends 
will hereafter please address us—Box 382, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥., and not 
“Our Home,” as formerly. 

F. WILSON HURD, M.D. 
MRS. HANNAH J. HURD. 
Dansvit1e, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1868. 





Institute of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 


“Aver. ScHoot _Inst.,” 
founded 1855, is a reliable Educational 
Bureau— 

For supplying Schools with Teachers ; 

For representing Teachers who want posi- 
tions ; 

For giving parents information of good 
schools ; 

For selling and renting School Properties. 

All Teachers should have the “ Applica- 
tion Form.” 

All Employers of Teachers should have 
* American Educational Monthly” and 
“ Teachers’ Bulletin.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
430 Broome, N. Y. 





Tae Trreone Atmanac for 
1968. This popular annual is now ready. 
It contains: 
ASTRONOMICAL, &c. 
Calendar—Jewish, Mohammedan. 
Calendars (January to December) ; Chan- 
ges of the Moon ; Planets on the Meridian ; 
Sun on the Noon-mark; Sidereal Noon ; 
Rising and Setting of the Sun and Moon 
throughout the United States. 

Conjunctions, Lunar and Planetary. 

Eclipses for the year 1868. 

Planets, Conjunctions of Planets, and 
other Aspects. 

Seasons. 

Star Tables. 

Tide Table of 100 Places. 


POLITICAL. 

THE GOVERNMENT. 
Cabinet—The President's. 
Congress—Members of the XLth. 
Executive Officers—General. 

Foreign Ministers. 

Judiciary—Supreme Court. 

Post-Offices of Members of Congress. 

Territories—Delegates from. 

STATES OF THE UNION. 

Area ; Population in 1850 and 1860 (white, 
colored, and Indian); Increase of Popula- 
tion from 1850 to 1860; Number of Mem- 
bers of Congress ; State Capitals; Govern- 
ors; State Elections ; Time of Meeting of 
Legislatures. 

ACTS OF CONGRESS. 
Synopsis of the Principal Acts Passed at 

the Second Session of the XXXIXth Con- 
gress 
PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS. 

The most important of the Public Reso- 
lutions Passed at the Second Seesion of the 
XLIst Congress. 

PROCLAMATIONS. 

All the Proclamations issued by the Pres- 
ident from December, 1866, to October, 
1867. 

PROGRESS OF RECONSTRUCTION IN 
1867. 

Vote of State Legislatures on the Consti- 
tutional Amendment. 

The Neconstruction Acts of Congress. 

Progress of Impartial Suffrage. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

Progress of the Population of the United 
States from 1790 to 1860. 

State Censuses since 1860. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 
The Public Debt in 1866 and 1867. 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN 1853. 

Vote of the Electoral Colleges at former 
Presidential Elections. 

The Electoral College in 1868. 

ELECTION RETURNS. 

Returns from ull the States and Territo- 
ries holding Elections in 1867, carefully 
compiled and compared with former Elec- 
tions. Under the head of Southern States 
will be given the number of white and col- 
ored voters registered in each County, and 
the number of votes, white and colored, 
cast for and against the holding of State 
Conventions. 

Popular Vote for President, by States, 
in 1864, 1860, and 1856. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The States of America and Europe ; Area 
of Population of each, according to the 
latest (November, 1867) and most trustwor- 
thy accounts ; name and title of ruler, and 
year of his accession ; form of government. 

PRICE. 20 CENTS PER COPY. 
SEVEN POST-PAID FOR A DOLLAR. 

Address orders, with cash inclosed, to 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 








Avdbertisements, 


Announcements this or the preceding 
department moat réch the the 
t Rhee wee Tyenne Terms for ad 

are . - 
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AMERICAN EpvucaTIONAL 
Monrtsaty.—Contents, February, 1968: 
I, Co-education of the Sexes. Wm. F. 


elps. 

IL. Principles of Grammatical Criticism. 
A. O. Wright. 

. Aptness in Teaching. Whittemore 


IV. The Smith Family. R. W. Hume. 

V. Inner Life of Reform Schools. 
ricultural Colony at Mettrai.) 

VI. King’s College. Julia 

VII. Giving Joy to a Child. 

VIII. How to Conduct a Teacher's Insti- 
tute. Editorial. 

IX. Civilization or Extermination — 
Which? Editorial. 

X. A Rejoinder. T. 8. Lambert. 

XI. The Characteristic American Book. 

XII. Educational Intelligence: United 
States, Great Britain, France, Norway, 
New Zealand. 

XIII. Current Publications: Geometry, 
Rhetoric, Lectures on Sound, English 
~~ ame Bacon's Essays, Latin Reader, 
ete. 


Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
mail, prepaid, 15 cents. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
430 Broome St., New York. 


Now Ready: 
Demorest’s Diamonp Sov- 
VENIR; 134 by 2 inches, 68 pages, Brilliant 
Cover, Gilt Edges. A Collection of Music, 
Gems of Prose and ——_ Conundrums, 
Puns, Jokes, Receipts, itticisms, and 
interesting Statistics. Printed in Diamond 
type and Illustrated. A real Bijou Miniature 
Book that will please everybody. Price 
3 cents each, 30 cents per doz., or $2 per 
hundred. Mailed free on receipt of price. 
Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Execrro Virat.—Dr. Jr- 
RoME KippEr’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

he patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in sag commis 
for the treatment of disease.""—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 














A Sxercu or Tue Route To 
caecenss AND Jatin, via the Isthmus 
Panama. amusing book. 
Price 50 cents. ans 
TaLKs en Women’s Topics. By Jennie 
June. Chatty and sensible on everything 
interesting to ladies, including fashions 
and matrimony, babies, ete. Price $1 75. 
Tue CoLLEGe, THE MARKET, AND THE 
Court; or, Woman’s Relation to Educa- 
-= ry and Law. By Caroline H. 
REASON IN RELIGION. Frederic Hen- 
ry Hodes. Price » 


ERPENTS IN THE . 
John Todd, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Woman's Rients. By Rev. John Todd, 
D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; paper 15 cents. 
Way Not? A book for every woman. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
A book for every man. By Dr. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


“ SHORTHAND ; all about it.” 
10 cents. ‘‘Hon. Mrs. Yelverton’s Love 
Letters.” 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. 3t. 


Storer. 








“Tue Curistian,” 60 Cents! 
A large, live, 8 page monthly religions and 
family paper, containing facts, incidents, 
tales, sketches, music, poetry, frue stories, 
pictures, reading for young, old, saints, 
sinners, one and all. No sectarian 
controversy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent 
medicines. cents a year; 10 es, $5. 
For Sunday Schools, 1b copies, $4. send 
10 cents for 3 specimens before you forget 
it. Vol. 3 ns Jan., "68. 1,000 pages 
new, live tracts, for $1. Address H. L. 
HASTINGS, Tract Repository, 19 Lindall 
Street, Boston, Mass. 1t* 





Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, as an Advertising Medium. While 
we rigidly exclude all swindling schemes. 
including lotteries, gift enterprises, and 
cheap jewelry concerns, we are open to 
useful and legitimate business announce- 
ments. Our very large circulation, among 
a thinking and active class of readers, ren- 
ders it a very desirable medium. The 
JOURNAL is less ones than common 
papers, every number being carefully read 
and preserved. Some of our advertisers 
have informed us that their announce- 
ments in this Journat have done them 
more than those in any other. Our 
editions being very large, printed very 
handsomely, the same as book work, we 
are compelled to go to press & month in 
advance of date. Therefore those who 
would avail themselves of our circulation 
— a Ate ag me — 
ingly. ,_ Stationery, papers, - 
_ seeds, lands, schools, % 
nventions, and the like, would get patron- 
age if advertised in these pages. 





LIBERAL CLUB OFFERS, 1868, 


T HE 


or 
METHODIST, 


AN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
(Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor,) 
Price $2 50 per Year. 


$3 will 
THE METHODIST anp A 


for 
ERICAN AGRICULTURIS1, 


ONE YEAR. 


For $3 we will send 
THE METHODIST, ONE YEAR, 


€ 


AND 
THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by CARPENTER, 
Postage paid on the book by us. 


$3 25 will 


for 


THE METHODIST anv RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE, 
ONE YEAR. 


+ will 
IHE METHODIST anv 
ONE 


for 


0 RN MONTHLY, 
YEAR, 


| Bae RS. for 
THE METHODIST and HARPER'S NTHLY, WEEKLY, or BAZAR, 
ONE YEAR. 


$5 will me 
THE METHODIST anv LADIES’ REPOSITORY, 
ONE YEAR. 


Subscriptions can commence at any time in the year, and date for one year from the 


recei at our he 
Fae store bral oe 
Should 


all Subscribers. 


to 
desire to a of it, inclose the am 
Am oy 


and send to us direct. 
THE METHODIST, . 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 
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American ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, dev: to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, ete., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
“Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each aumber of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language, Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsonie half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms ofsubscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, tis, a pamphlet, entitled “* Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





Deyorest’s Montuty Mac- 
AZINE, the most entertaining, the most 
pular, most reliable, and most successful 
agazine ever published. Yearly, $3, 
with a valuable premium to each subscrib- 
er, and splendid premiums forCiubs. Ad- 
dress W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 
Broadway, New York. 
Send for circular. 





Tae Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 
Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 
Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Books, 


Masonic Regalia, etc., sent free on 
a os 
ONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 


FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


SpLenpDID PREMIUMS FOR 
Ciruss to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. To each subscriber either 
a Package of Initialed Stationery, Diamond 
Needles, Four Pieces of Music, a Box of 
Steel Pens, or Visiting Cards. Club of 
Two—Album, Cook-book, Reticule, Silver- 

lated Butter-knives, or ** Young America” 
ior one year Club of Three— Album, 
Wr:ting-desk, Reticule, or Ladies’ Bulletin 
of Fashions. Clubs of Four—Half-a-dozen 
FoR Spoons, splendid Album. 
Clab of Five—Best Ivory-handle Carving- 
knife and Fork. Club of Six—Half-doz. 
best Ivory Knives, large Album. Club of 
Eight—Clothes-wringer, half-doz. Silver- 
Forks. Cinb of Ten—Webster’s 
ictionary, or “Music Box.” Club of 
Twenty—Wheeler and Wilson’s Sewin 
Machine, or best Cook Stove. Club o 
Thirty—A Melodeon. Club of Two Hun- 
dred—A new Piano. Besides all the sub- 
scribers get the first premium. Send for 
circular. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 
. No. 473 Broadway, N.Y. 


on SEED CATALOGUE FOR 
. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John 
Street, New York, have the pleasure to 
announce that their 

ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
VEGETABLE AxD AGRICULTURAL 


for the New Year will be ready for 
applicants in January. — 








to all 











Cot.ections oF FLowsr Sreps.—Long experience in select- 


fact 





ing enables us to make up Collections which are invariably sat 
and our usual full assortment the present season, embracing eve 


the past season, and TRUE TO NAME. 
COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 





LS. 


criss ance RE EN ns p16 apesseseiesis 
Ee .Extra Early Turnip ............ 
Gepencciésde eae 
eenasnansat i. errr 


Broccoli....... ot ae 
Brussels ...... PIED eres <i ncenepetneescce 
Cabbage ..-Early Ox-Heart......... qnenisees 


Ses teen Early Winningstadt ............ 

eecenés Drumhead Savoy .............+- 

tere Large Flat Dutch............... 

rape Red Dutch for Pickling.... .... 
Carrot......... fo RET eee 
os bevveve Long Orange ..........+...+-+5+ 
Cauliflower ..Nonpareil ....................+- 


Celery......... Giant White Solid.............. 
i eee Mammoth Sugar..............-- 

ge siden soos BORING 90.0055 ope cstncerces 
FD 5. 5 nnd nignucnbwin. yen epayseve odes 
Cress, or ....... PORDOIIIIGR, 05 ves cscosciue cece 
Cacamber ....Early White Spined ............ 


ee ee a eee 
Egg Plant .... Improved New-York 

.... Scarlet Chinese. .... 
Endive........ Green Curled........ 
Kal 









WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








to pu s— 
desirable novelty and 


standard sort, either raised here or imported from the most reliable Seed Growers in 
Europe, insures assortments of the rarer sorts and finest qualities; all of the growth of 


100 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for. . $6 50 
50s do. do. do. do. * - 850 
20 = do. Annuals, * — % | 
10 = do. 0. pod ° yb) 
20 = do. More Rare Annuals, =v: 250 
10 = do. do. o. Fn coed cn bbe eeade See 1 50 
20 «do. Choice Green-House Seeds, © cause demses coeien oon 5 00 
40 do do. o. do. pve éanbwpsenencanns 9 00 
20 «do Hardy Biennials and Perennials, Soya vetensuaseve ane 1% 
20 «do American Seeds, for European Culture... ..........+..005 2% 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS FOR PRIVATE 
FAMILIES 


Containing the Most Approved and Chotce Sorts, in Quantities No. 1. No, 2. No, 3. «0. 
to suit Small and Large Gardens, $6. $12. $21. $2s. 
Beans.......... Early Snap Short............... a 3..... 1 qt..... 1 qt...., 2qt. 
dvévv'csess Early Dun Colored ............. TMi were F tr 
sebeiQcae Horticultural Pole.............. ee 1 qt. 


DP opion dnaect Green Curled Scotch 
Kohlrabi..... Early White Vienna........ ... 
er MOURN cxhudeescnses vecveceses 
Lettuce........ Early Curled Silesia ............ 
sakes ies BRREE onic dccaccotenvcesceosscce 
oosaeneé Ice Drumhead..........--....++ 
amet +e4 ORGS GED wc00 sc cdecseevancs .ce 
SERN 506600404 Mere eee 
nineSe od WN GIDE 6 bee 6006s cccdeccess 
» aie. cinad Ice Cream Water ..........+.+.. 
ree Long Green 2.42... seseceessees 
Onion.......... Yellow Danvers................ 
7 ee White Portugal ..............-. 
avevenseds EOPMO TOG. onic 65.04 9500605104 00-00 
Parsley ....... Extra Carded .........2cccceeeee 
Parsnip ...... Sutton’s Student ............... Z 
ORR a ccnvcce ved Extra Early Daniel O'Rourke... 1 pt..... 1 qt..... 2 qt..... 2 qt. 
San bciedisen Harrison's Perfection .......... ccoccde sovdcase R@sess BE 
..se+ee++--Champion of England.......... 5, Te 1 qt..... 2 qt..... 4 qt. 
neewes S6eed Hair’s Mammoth ............... ccecssee - céceseed SD Qtevev. 1G 
Pepper ........ ee I iin 005400004 oe. (desd ene 1¢ 0Z..... 1¢ 0Z..... iy oz. 
bebe Large Ball... .csccccsccccesees oongsece,.coanehati ab onece ie 
Radish ........ Scariet Turnip ........+.....--- SOE... 20z..... 402..... 8 oz. 
ined 0 aud Yellow Turnip ..............++- Sve ecsoe MMi BOs CSE 
sou ates Long Scarlet ...........00s..065 UOZ..... 108,.... 408,.... 408 
sachs ane Chinese Winter ..........-..... euevceeedf OZ.....}6 OZ.. 1oz 
| nr reer errr rT tT ret errr rer . ee , Aantal 407Z..... 8 oz 
Spinach....... PIRREED. 6 cccccccsccn.cscc .00ece08 if D.....4 BD..... D..... 
Squash ........ er ee lf OZ..... 3G OZ... 1 0Z..... 2 oz. 
...«Hubbard ......... jaibiaaaoons Wf OZ.... I O%..... 5 les cin 1 oz. 
- a RRO TT voce Me Gin ccc de Oliccce (7 = 1 oz. 
Tomato... Early Red Smooth ............. Mf Oz..... 1 OZ..... 36 O8..... 3 0z 
| ERE ae eee O%..... 3g 02Z..... 3g 02. 
eqenyed Lester’s Perfected.............. 4 O%.....4f 0%.....36 OZ..... 102, 
Is can cee White Strap Leaf............... Ig O%..... MG OZ...2.36 OF.....- 1 oz 
ocaensds White French... ooeee éccesese asses BOZ..... 402, 
ésvdaces Yellow Stone.... . 1oz.,... 10Z..... 308..... 40% 
BOERS, . 000055. (Five Varieties) ..........c0ee2  ceeeeeee 1 pa.ea... 1 pa.ea.. 1 pa.ea. 


Orders promptly filled, and forwarded by mail or express, on receipt of price, by 8. R. 





Demorest’s Montaty Mac- 


AZINE.-Improved and enlarged.—Including 
all its former brilliant attractions, popular 


acknowledged the model parlor magazine | anp S$ 
premium, and other valuable premiums | plate paper, 


free on receipt of 30c. ; 





MOREST, 473 Broadway, N. ¥Y. The | accompanied with 
Paris Exposition Prize Medal Peerless | terns of the Princ’ 
Cook-Stove, with all the Cooking Utensils, | let of Full 

or the best Sewing- a | information on 
and Wilson, given for 20 sub- | or, yearly, $4, mai 
scribers. The Mont! oung America | up on roller, This 








hiya 
for $3 50. Send for % 


UMMER, 
of America. Yearly, $3, with a valuable | Fashions is printed on very large, 


d terms for clubs. Single es mailed | colo: being the t and 
fre ccuint 5s r eeohers as ween $ ne aon reliable, Plate of 
ore imen, 10c. Address W. JENNINGS | Fashions éver issued. 


Ready on the 1st of March. 


Mapame Demorest’s Mam- 
music, stories, household matters, archi- | morn SEMI-ANNUAL BULLETIN oF Lapres’ 
tecture, splendid fashions, etc., universally | AND ——s FASHIONS FOR THE SPRING 











PPD. 





Just Pustissen—Third Thou- 
sand Edition—an extraordinary New Book 
by Andrew Jackson Davis, entitled A 
STELLAR KEY TO THE SUMMER- 
LAND. PartI. Tiustrated with Diagrams 
and Engravings of Celestial Scenery. 

Men of Science! Thinking Men! Inde- 

endent Men! Minds skeptical about the 

uture! Here is a Book for You. 

This is the twentieth volume from the 
pen of the inspired Seer and Teacher, An- 
drew Jackson Dayis. He has heretofore 
explained the wonders of creation, the 
mysteries of science and phi hy, the or- 
der, progress, and harmony of nature in 
thousands of ages of living inspiration ; 
he has solved the mystery of Death, and re- 
vealed the connection between the wo 
of matter and the world of spirite. 

Mr. Davis epens wide the door of future 
human life, and shows us where we are 
to dwell when we put aside the garments 
of mortality for the vestments of angels. 
He says: ‘* The volume is designed to fur- 
nish scientific and philosophical evidences 
of the existence of an inhabitable sphere 
or zone among the suns and planets of 
space. These evid are indisp ble, 
being — to all who seek a solid, ra- 
tional, philosophical foundation on which 
to rest their hopes of a substantial exist- 
ence after Death.” 

The contents of this book are nee. 
inal, and direct the mind and though ‘0 
channels hitherto wholly un . 

The account of the spiritual universe; 
the immortal mind looking into the heay- 
ens ; the existence of a spiritual zone; its 
possibility and probability ; its formation 
and scientific certainty ; the harmonies of 
the universe ; the phys cal scenery and con- 
stitution of the Summer-Land; its loca- 
tion; and domestic life in the spheres—are 





| new and wonderfully interesting. . 


This book is selling rapidly, and will be 
read by hundreds and thousands of persons. 
Price, $1; postage, 16 cents. Liberal dis- 
count to the trade. For sale by the Pub- 
lishers, WILLIAM WHITE & CO., No. 153 
Washington Street, Boston ; and by WAR- 
REN CHASE, at our Branch Book Store, 
No. 544 Broadway, New York. t 





Demorest’s Montuiy Maec- 
AZINE and The Agriculturist, $350 ; Week- 
ly Tribune, or a Journal, $4; 

tlantic Monthly, or ey’s Lady's Book, 

; or Demorest’s Monthly and Young 

merica, $3 50; or Demorest’s Monthly 
and pers Magazine or Bazar, $6; or to 
include Demorest’s Young America, at $1 
extra. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 
Send for circular. 


Free! Our new Catalogue 
of Improved Stencil Dies. More than 
200 a month is being made with them. 
. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


~ Demorest’s Youne AMERI- 
ca.—The most entertaining, the most in- 
structive, and the best Juvenile Lo | 
Every boy and girl says 60, every 








1 50, wivh a good Microsco having a 
glass cylinder for examining living objects, 
or a two-blade Pearl Pocket Knife, as a 
premium. Specimen copies mailed free on 
receipt of 10 cents. March number now 
ready. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Tuer QuINTETTE ORCHESTRA, 
A Collection of Quadrilles, Contra-Dan- 

ces, Waltzes, Polkas, Polka Redowas, 
Schottisches, Mazourkas, and Serenade 
Pieces, arran for Two Violins, Clarinet, 
Cornet, and Bass. In Five Books, one for 
each Instrument. Price of the 
Sent post-paid on receipt of ee Oo 
VER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston. CHAS. H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 

Boarpine 1s NEw Yors.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 an 
15 Laient Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


those ri ich. 
ees “MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Tur Montaty PHoONOGRAPH- 


Macazixe. Terms: $2 & year, or 
cents a number. ee Se 
york. ' 


41 Park Row, New Y¥ 
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Now Ready, in No. 16 of 


Tae New York WEEKLY, 
the Best Story and@ Sketch Paper of the 
Age, @ thrilling Tale, entitled, 

THE WITCH-FINDER: 
or, 
Tae Hoentrepv Marp or SaLem. 
By Leon Lewis, 
Author of “The Silver Ship,’ “The 
Water Woly,” “ Syria, the Jewess,”’ etc. 


A thoroughly authentic history of Salem 
Witchcraft has yet to be written, In the 
books treating of this subject the atrocities 
that were perpetrated by the Witch-Test- 
ers were classed as almost pardonable 
offenses, because committed under the de- 
lusion that the victims were gifted with 
supernatural powers, and could at will 
afflict any person with the most direfual 
physical and mental ailments — such as 
blindness, deformity, or insanity. In those 
days, every person who suddenly became 
ill, at once proclaimed that he was be- 
witched, and began recalling to mind 
the female on whom he had last looked, 
and who, it was thought, had prostrated 
him by the power of Witchcraft. The sus- 
pected party, as was natural, generally 
proved to be-some unfortunate woman 
against whom the invalid had long har- 
bored a spirit of unfriendliness. The rela- 
tives of the sick person were at once sum- 
moned; after listening to the story of the 
individual supposed to be Bewitched, they 
would proceed in a body to the dwelling of 
the unsuspecting victim, drag her forth, 
publicly accuse her of witchcraft, in having 
afflicted their suffering relative, and make 
her submit to 


THE WITCH-FINDER’S TEST. 

Tears and entreaties were of no avail ; 
the expostulations of friends only made 
matters worse, by leaving them open to 
suspicion; and it often happened that in 
endeavoring to shield the unfortunate 
victim from the fury of the enperstitious 
multitude, even the friends of the supposed 
witch were compelled to undergo the tor- 
tures of 


THE WITCH-FINDER'S TEST. 


These tests were as numerons as they 
were atrocious and diabolical, and fre- 
quently resulted in the death of the victim. 
When proved guilty of Witchcraft, death 
by the most cruel means was of course the 
sentence ; but it was not a rare occurrence 
for 


THE WITCH-FINDER’S TEST 
to put an end to the victim's sufferings by 
death, just as she was about to be declared 
innocent. 

At this distant day, and in this age of 
enlightenment, there will be found many 
who will discredit the following brief 
description of one of the many tests re- 
sorted to by 


THE HEARTLESS WITCH-FINDER. 

The Salemites believed that it was ém- 
possible to drown a witch—that if thrown 
into a river, she would certainly be able to 
make her way to the shore. Acting npon 
this belief, when a woman was suspected 
of Witchcraft, she would be compelled to 
undergo 


THE WITCH-FIND&R'S DROWNING 
TEST. 
She would be draggd to the nearest riv- 


er, and plunged in at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. In case the woman 


“succeeded for a time in keeping her head 





above the surface of the water, that was 
considered positive evidence that she was 
a Witch, and she would be stoned to death 
as she struggled with the remorseless 
waves. In this test the only proof of the 
woman's innocence of Witchcraft was when 
she could not swim, and therefore sank to 
rise no more! Innocent or guilty, it was 
death in either case! By drowning, she 
proved herself innocent; but if it appeared 
probable that she could save her life by 
swimming, she was stoned like a cat until 
she drowned | 

Even cruelty more atrocious than this 
was put in practice by 

THE WITCH-FINDER,. 

Private quarrels and ancient grudges 
were avenged by accusing innocent people 
of Witch¢raft. Young wives were ruth- 
lessly torn from loving husbands, accused 
before the gaping, ignorant, and supersti- 
tious populace, 

BRANDED AS WITCHES, 

and after being marched through the town, 
that everybody might look their last upon 
the 

FEMALE DEMONS, 
the terrified women were given over to 
the villainous wretches who had achieved 
notoriety as 

WITCH-FINDERS. 


The remarkable story which is soon to 
appear in the 


NEW YORK WEEELY, 
is a reliable expose of the atrocities en- 
acted in the 

DAYS OF SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 

The tale is founded on authentic records 
and data, and is entitled 

THE WITCH-FINDER; 
oR, 
Tue Huntep Matp or SALEM. 

The plot of the story is orfginal, although 
it has for its basis an accurate account of 
the cruelties that were perpetrated during 
the period of 

SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 

Among the principal characters por- 

trayed in this exciting story is 


THE WITCH-HUNTER. 


The most disreputable person in Salem, 
at the time of the Witchcraft excitement, 
was & man named Boarpsuss, who had 
achieved a devilish notoriety as a Volun- 
teer Accuser, a Witch-Tester, or Witch- 
Discoverer. This heartless miscreant 
practiced various juggleries, under pre- 
tense of distinguishing a witch from an 
innocent person, such as drawing blood, 
saying the Lord's Prayer backward, etc. 

THE HUNTED MAIDEN. 

Another interesting personage of those 
times was Hester Waysrook, the daugh- 
ter of a colonial merchant—a beautiful and 
noble - hearted girl, whom the villain 
BoarpBusu persecuted with his attentions, 
and after ward hunted as a Witch. 


THE WHITE ANGEL OF SALEM. 


A third and most remarkable personage 
of those dark days was a mysterious being 
who appeared in Salem when the delusion 
was deepest. She p d the aspect of 
a young lady; but a strange peculiarity 
was noticed in her appearance—she was 
strangely white, and her skin shone so 
brilliantly that many supposed her to be 
an angel. She went about doing good, 
opposing the Witch- Hunters, releasing 
prisoners, helping widows and orphans, 
etc. 











A GREAT ANNOUNCEMENT!! 


Whoever would have full rticulars 
concerning these and a score of other in- 
habitants of Salem in the days of Witch- 
craft, must read the thrilling and beantiful 
narration just drawn from the historical 
collections of Massachusetts, and entitled 


THE WITCH-FINDER; 
oR, 
Tse Huntep Mar or SALEM. 
By Leon Lewis. 
Which will be commenced in No. 16 of 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 





The great success of the NEW YORK 
WEEKLY is in a measure due to the 
serutiny exercised in compiling the con- 
tents, so that the slightest offensive word 
or passage may be avoided. Heads of 
families, fully aware that we expunge from 
our manuscripts* every expression that 
might contaminate the young, present 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


to their wives and children, fully confident 
that its teachings will have a beneficial 
effect, and that its Stories, while they in- 
culcate good morals, also exhibit the pun- 
ishment that must attend vice. 

The contents of 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


are varied, to suit the popular taste; they 
are instructive, entertaining, and amusing. 
The thoughtful will find in : 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


subjects that will induce reflection, the 
knowledge-seeker will be edified and learn 
the social habits peculiar to various parts 
of the world, while the humorously in- 
clined can always find in the quaint writ- 
ings of JOSH BILLINGS, PHILANDER 
DOESTICKS, MARK TWAIN, JOHN 

UILL, and other humorists, something 
that will provoke merriment and langhter. 

As we have not space to particularize at 

eat length the numerous features of THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLY, we will just 
mention some of the standing attractions. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—A de- 
SS in which the editor indulges in 
amiliar chat with his correspondents, re- 
— to various queries put to him, and 

isseminates information that is of the 
greatest popular interest. 

Tue KNow.epee Box.—In this column 
will be found Domestic Receipts, Scientific 
Notes, Hints to Farmers and Gardeners— 
in fact, suggestions that-will prove useful 
to all classes of society. 

Irems or INnTEREST.—The important 
events of the world are epitomized in this 
column, and their essence given in pithy 
sentences. 

Pieasant Paracrapus.—This depart- 
ment is entirely devoted to articles of a 
humorous nature, and it forms an excellent 
dessert to the mental feast which the 
columns of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
contains every week. 

The above are the regular departments of 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
Besides which we have 


SKETCHES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
LOVE SKETCHES, 


SKETCHES OF ADVENTURE, 
SKETCHES OF BORDER LIFE, 
SEA SKETCHES. 
a suca attractions, who can wonder 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
is considered 


THE BEST LITERARY PAPER 
PUBLISHED. 


(= It should be borne in mind that in 
No. 16 of THE NEW roe WEEKLY 


will be commenced * T’ ITCH-FIND- 
ES on, THE HUNTED MAID OF 8A- 


The New York Weekly is for sale by 
every News Agent. Price Six Cents per 
'. / 
Frectmen coptes sent 00. 
STREET & SMITH, 
11 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


Immense Prices Par For 
Op Books. 

Cuearest Book Stone mv THe Wortp! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassan Street, 


New York. d. ly. 








Active AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in eelli 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman’s new and brilliant- 
Wy written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
OUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory =. For circulars and 
ncies apply te GOODWIN & ‘ 
artford, Ct. Oct, Tt. 





ImporRTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Stock.—Tue American Stock Journal 
AND FARMERS’ AND Stock BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
ber contains Led gee large-double-columa 
pages, illustra with numerous engrav- 

ngs. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 

The publishers of the Awertcan Stock 
JOURNAL have established a Veterinar 
Sapa in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question. how they should be treated 
for a cure. These prescriptions are given 

és, and thus every subscriber to the 
a me — always at ee ——— a 
eterinary Su mn free arge. Eve’ 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should pn 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents" 
Address K.P. R 


8.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





Acrents WANTED in every 
County of the United States. to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United Btates. All 
| of the Railroads, as well as pro’ d roads 
| are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
| for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 
| HG be Fp andterms. Address 
| GAYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Music, 
wnntnnwnnnnnnnnns 
Tue GranpdE DucHEssE oF 


Gerotstetn. All the principal melodies 
of this popular opera, among which are— 








Tae Sworp or MY FaTHER....... -40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

et tines ndniakdadntsiewied 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Sone or THE LETTERS,.............. 50cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Qe GE i iii vin 0 ccd ieee csddedll Sets. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

GranveE DucnEesse WALTZES........ 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

FEATHER BAL GALoP............... 35cts. 


Reichardt’s new 5 Thg Hauntin 
Thought. “I Love but Thee,” a beauti 
song of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of “‘ Thou art so near, and 
yet so far.” Price 40cts. 

NEW SONGS. 

Advice to Persons about to Marry, 35cts. 
—For violin, 15cts. Cuckoo's ‘Notes a 
beautiful melody by the composer of “Oh! 
would I were a bird,” 30cts.—For violin, 
l5cts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Come Sing to Me Again—‘“I've heard 
sweet music stealing’’—30cts.—For violin, 
l5ets. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
35cts.— For violin, 15cts. ‘ellow that 
Looks Like Me, 35cts.—For violin, l5cts. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
—For violin, l5cts. Jersey Lovers, 30cta. 
—For violin, 15cts. 


and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Mu- 


si Musical 
ic 
sréction tcsie 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Just Recervep Two Foti 
Cancors OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 

22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State, 

12.900 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great AmMERican Tea Company), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On ‘ts arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Fighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for aL. 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Wirehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 





we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be aa liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. . 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ootone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

Exeiish Breakrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

ImpERtAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Ib. 

Youne Myson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GrounD CorFEE, 20c., 2%5c., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
maize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
$1 and 33 Vesey STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tue Great AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M, Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Hovangelist, New York Oity, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 





Independent, New York City, Henry © niten, 
Publisher 


The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Bs: 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


, Manwatran, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
Great Amertcan Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your “‘ Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shali be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Miou., July 6, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To tue Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American Trea ComPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great American Tea Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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DERVISHES IN THEIR BELIGIONUS DANCE, 


DERVISHES OF THE ORIENT. | 
atthdaiiad 

Iv the fakirs of India and Arabia have re- | 
ceived considerable attention from magazinists 
and students of racial types and peculiarities, 
so have the dervishes of the Orient. The latter, 
however, occupy a much higher position in the 
scale of intelligence than the former, and are 
free from the uncouth gestures and diablerie 
which generally mark the fakir order. Some | 
writers use the terms dervish and fakir as if | 
they were synonymous; but it would be well to | 
observe the distinction which plainly exists. 
Fakirism is of very ancient origin ; an attempt 
to trace it would be lost in the darkness of 
mythical ages. It has been allied chiefly with 
Hindu paganism, and its followers have ever 
been characterized by the most extravagant | 
follies. Dervishism is more particularly allied | 
with Mohammedanism. Formed, doubtless, on, 
or an outgrowth of, fakirism, it is nevertheless 
much superior to the latter, and resembles in 
some respects the monachism of Christianity. | 
Tradition refers the origin of the order to the | 
earliest times of Islam, and attributes the foun- | 
dation of several of the brotherhoods into 
which dervishes are divided, to the califs Abu- 
bekr, Ali, and others. 

The word dervish or dervise is Persian, and 
signifies poor; and poverty is one of the rules 
of life chiefly observed by the order. The va- 
rious brotherhoods have each a convent, where- 
in they are maintained by liberal endowments. 
Many Turkish sultans and Mohammedan prin- 
ces have made rich gifts to these orders, and 
held the dervishes generally in high esteem. 
The people among whom they live still regard 
' them with the utmost respect and veneration,and 





| those of their founders. 
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contribute largely to their support. The most 


| prominent dervish establishments, or changah 


in the Turkish, are—Bestames, founded in 874; 
Kadris, 1165; Rufagi, 1182; Mevelevis, 1273; 
Nakshibondis, 1319; Bektashis, 1357; Rushe- 
nis, 1533; Shemsiss, 1601; and Jemalis, 1750. 
The names of the brotherhoods or societies are 
Over each is a supe- 
rior, with the title sheik. 

By the rules of the order, dervishes are com- 
manded to live a life of austerity, chastity, hu- 
mility, charity, and general asceticism. They 
are not forbidden to marry, but can not bring 
a wife into the convent, or absent themselves 
more than five days in a week from their asso- 
ciates. Mendicity is prohibited, except in the 
one society of Bektashis, so that they to a great 
extent maintain themselves by manual labor. 

Their religious exercises are frequent. On 


| Tuesdays and Fridays ceremonies of the most 
| striking nature are performed, when they en- 
| gage in sacred dances to the sound of flutes, 


and whirl around and leap about with great 
swiftness, stopping all together at once when- 
ever the music ceases. Our engraving repre- 
sents a company of dancing dervishes very 
much as they actually appear. 

There are many dervishes, not well reputed 


| among the Orientals, who live a vagrant life 


and affect the most singular eccentricities. 
They dress meanly, and walk barelegged from 
place to place, at all times manifesting extreme 
indigence. 
form feats of jugglery and sorcery. One class, 
called Rufais, are given to extraordinary sclf- 
torture and mortification. At their assemblies 
they appear to emulate each other in degrees 
of human endurance. Some are seen holding 


Many of them, like the fakirs, per- | 





red-hot iron between their teeth, and otheis 
lacerating their flesh, with an air of the most 
stoical indifference. Another class, called Cal- 
enders, are noteworthy on account of their sin- 
gular dress. These wear a tiger’s or a sheep’s 
skin ; dress up their hair with feathers in a gro- 
tesque style, and go about half naked. Many 
weird and improbable stories are related of 
them, as of the fakirs, by travelers whose organ 
of Wonder possesses a strong degree of sus- 
ceptibility, and is allied in the same brain with 
a good degree of imagination. 

The true dervishes impute their existence to 
divine inspiration, and quote passages of the 


Koran which commend the influences of a life 
of retirement, contemplation, and poverty on 
athe character and disposition of man. It is 
well authenticated that from the earliest times 
it has been held meritorious, by pious persons 
of the East, to separate one’s self from the 
trammels of society and domestic life and to 
enter upon a course of austere meditation and 
seclusion. The prevalence of this theory or 
notion doubtless gave rise to the monastic or- 
ders of Christendom, which at times have been 
marked by painful self mortifications and rig- 
orous asceticism, scarcely exceeded by the fa- 
natical devotees of Islam. 
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